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BITBRBATURB. 


CONFESSION. 


I dare not love thee, for I am not good, 
I must not love thee, for I am too poor ; 
Gentle and fair art thou, I plain and rude,— 
O Graceful! be less graceful, I implore. 





I have no love for thee, though thou art fair— 
O, act more nobly than to think of me; 

That which I feel for thee is most like prayer— 
I may not love, but I can worship thee! 








FAIRYLAND. 


When violet odours fill the air, 
When May is pink in hedge and lea, 
Wild yearnings seize me unaware, 
And dim old longings wake in me— 
And I believe in Fairyland. 


| 


{ 
| 





When sunset fades along the west, 

In blue, and green, and lilac bowers, 

I hear the trumpets of the Blest 

Blown from those old forgotten towers— 
And I believe in Fairyland. 
When summer comes with bloom and leaf, 
And looks and laughs thro’ wavering trees ; 
When crimson peach and golden sheaf 

Hang ripening in the sun and breeze— 
Then I believe in Fairyland. 


When kindness half would look like love, 
In eyes that give, yet veil their light ; 
When song and fragrance float above, 
And casements open on the night— 

Then I believe in Fairyland. 





THE BLACKBIRD. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
O Blackbird! sing me something well ; 
While all the neighbours shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell. 


The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine ; the range of lawn and park: 
The unnettled black-hearts ripen dark, 
All thine, against the garden wall. 


Yet though I spared thee, kith and kin, 
Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 
With that gold dagger of thy bill 

To fret the summer gennetin. 


A golden bill! the silver tongue 
Cold February loved is dry ; 
Plenty corrupts the melody 
Had made thee famous once, when young. 


And in the sultry garden squares, 
Now thy flute notes are changed to coarse: 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his wares. 


Take warning! he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue, 
Shall sing for want ere leaves are new, 

Caught in the frozen palms of spring. 








ESCAPE OF BRITISH OFFICERS FROM FRANCE. 
BY PASCOE GRENFELL HILL, R.N. 


In the beginning of the year 1850, during a short stay at Brussels, I 
had the pleasure of forming an acquaintance with a veteran officer, 
Commander Boys, R N , than whom few of his profession have endured 
greater hardships in the service of theie country, He took a gratifi- 
cation in relating to me the dangers through which he had passed in 
the adventures of his youthful days, the most remarkable of which was 
his escape, with three brother midshipmen of the British navy, from 
the French citadel of Valenciennes. The design of the following nar- 
rative is to present, nearly in the gallant captain’s own words, the his- 
tory of this remarkable affair, in which the firmness, coolness in dan. 
ger, and indefatigable perseverance of four young British officers, ap- 
pear to be worthy of lasting record. 

‘On the 4th of August 1803,” said Captain Boys, “ being then a mid- 
shipman of the Phebe, the Hon, F B. Capel, on the Mediterranean 
station, and in charge of a small prize, | was captured by a French fri- 
gate, and taken into Toulon two days afterwards. I was thence march- 
ed, with some other prisoners of war, through France, being allowed 
to stop some weeks on parole at Toulouse, by the way. On the 21st of 
January 1804, we reached Verdun, at that time the central depot for 
officers on parole, as well as for the déténus whom the harsh decree of 
Napoleon, in breach of the usages observed in civilised nations, detain- 
ed on the continent, where they were peaceably residing at the outbreak 
of the war. After remaining upwards of four and a half years at Ver- 
dun, I was removed, with seventy two others, under strong escort to 
Valenciennes, where we arrived August 17, 1808. 

“‘Here we were lodged in the fortress of the town, a 
been found to take away the privilege of parole from 
diately set my mini actively to work to devise a plan 

aid of one of the détenus in the city of Valencienes, 
and provisions, and imparted my plans to two brother midshipmen, 
Hunter and Whitehurst, who agreed to joinme. Another midshipman, 
Mansell, afterwards made a fourth in the party. 

“ We fixed the night of the 15th of November for the attempt. In 
the meantime, my friend the deténu, resident in the town, got iron 
handles put to a pair of steel boot hooks which I intended to use as 

icklocks. The only thing now wanting was another rope; and as that 

elonging to the well in our own yard was, from decay, not trustwor- 
thy, in the night we hacked several of the heart yarns, so that the first 


pretext having 
us, and [ imme- 
of escape. By 
I obtained a map 
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time it was used in the morning it broke. A subscription was made 
by the mids, and a new rope applied for, by which means we had at 
command about twenty-six feet in addition to what our friend had be- 
fore purchased for us. At length, we prepared to start, and had every- 
thing in readiness; but the night proved too calm and clear, and the 
attempt was postponed till next night at eight p.m. The well-rope was 
accordingly replaced, and we retired to bed. 

** Next night, at half- past seven, we assembled, each provided with 
a clasp-knife and a paper of fine pepper, of which, in case of being 
closely attacked, we intended to throw a handful into the eyes of our 
assailants, and thenretreat. The plan was, that Hunter and I was to 
depart first, to fix the rope, and open the opposing doors. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards Whitehurst and Mansell were to follow. By these 
arrangements, we lessened the risk attendant on so large a body mov- 
ing together, and secured the advantage of each depending more on his 
own care ; for if Hunter and I were shot in the advance, the other two 
would remain in safety ; and if, on the contrary, they were discovered, 
we hoped during the alarm to have time to gain the country. 

**It was now blowing very fresh, and was so dark and cloudy that 
not @ star could be seen; the leaves were falling in abundance, and, as 
they were blown over the stones, kept up a constant rustling noise, par- 
ticularly favourable to the enterprise. Ata quarter past eight, Hun- 
ter and I, with woollen socks over our shoes, that our footsteps might 
not be heard, and having each a rope, a small poker, a stake, and a 
knapsack, took leave of our friends, and departed. 

‘* We first went into the back-yard, and got over the wall, passed 
through the garden and the palisades beyond, and climbed cautiously 
upon our hands and knees up the bank, at the back of the north guard- 
room, lying perfectly still as the sentinels approached, and as they re- 
ceded, again advancing, till we reached the parapet over the northern 
gateway, which leads to the upper citadel. Here the breastwork over 
which we had to creep was about five feet high and fourteen feet thick ; 
and it being the highest part of the citadel, we were in danger of being 
seen by several sentinels below, but happily, the cold bleak wind in- 
duced some of them to keep within their boxes. With the utmost pre- 
caution, we crept upon the summit, and down the breastwork towards 
the outer edge of the rampart, when the sentinel made his quarter- 
hourly cry that all was well. So far we were safe. By means of a 
poker and stake forced into the earth, we now fastened one end of the 
rope, and by the other, slipped down the rampart. I then crossed the 
bridge, and waited for Hunter, who descended with equal care and si- 
lence. We then entered the ravelin, proceeded through the arched 
passage which forms an obtuse angle with a massive doorway leading 
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afternoon; and the weather getting worse in the evening, detained us 
till tem p.m., when, as no prospect of its clearing up presented itself, 
we quitted our comfortable shelter, walked round the citadel to the 
westward, over ploughed ground, until, coming to a turnip-field, we 
regaled ourselves most sumptuously. By eleven we had rounded the 
town, and gained the north road. ; i 

** During the night we passed through several villages, without see- 
ing any one, and at six 4 m. arrived at the suburbs of Courtray, ex- 
pecting there to find as snug a retreat as that which we had left on the 
preceding evening ; but, to our mortification, the town was enclosed by 
wet ditches, which obliged us to seek safety elsewhere. Observing a 
farmhouse on the right, we directed our steps towards it, and thence 
through by-lanes until a mansion was discovered, which we approached 
in hopes of finding an outhouse to afford us shelter for the day. No- 
thing of the kind could be seen; but not far distant we desoried a 
thicket of about 150 paces square, surrounded by a wet ditch from 14 
to 20 feet wide. Here, then, we determined to repose our wearied 
limbs, and it being daylight, not a moment was to be lost. The oppo- 
site side of the ditch at its narrowest part was one entire bed of bram- 
bles, and into the midst of these we were obliged to leap. Hunter, 
Mansell, and I got over tolerably well; but when Whitehurst made the 
attempt, stiff with wet and cold, the bank giving way from his weight, 
he jumped into the water, and was with difficulty extricated, not with- 
out being dragged through the brambles, by which he was severely 
scratched. We lay down in the centre of this swampy thicket. The 
rain had continued without intermission from the time of our leaving 
Tournay ; and though it somewhat annoyed us, we were consoled by 
the additional security it afforded. We remained in this secure spot 
till night, when we departed, and having gained the high road, we 
marched on at a great rate, guided by the north star, and assisted by & 
strong southern wind. About ten o'clock we entered the village of 
Haerlabeck. Observing a public-house at the north end, Whitehurst 
here purchased bread and gin, our remaining bread bein completely 
soaked with moisture. This regale revived and fortified us against 
the inclemency of the weather, which we apprehended might produce 
sickness. At one a.m. the rain recommenced, and in such profusion 
that it obliged us to retreat to the protection of a haystack near the 
road, where we lay some time ; but finding no prospect of fine weather, 
resumed our march until five, and then entered a wood about three 
miles from Deynse. We chose a spot in the thickest part, where we 
fenced ourselves with fallen leaves, twigs, and rubbish of about a foot 
in height, and slept until daybreak, when, finding our position too ex- 
posed, from proximity to a cottage and to the main » we broke u 





to the upper citadel, and with my picklock I endeavoured to open the 
door. ot finding the bolt yield to gentle pressure, I added the other 
hand, and gradually increased the force until, by exerting my whole 
strength something broke. I then tried to file the catch of the bolt, 
but that being cast-iron, the file made no impression. We next endea- 
voured to cut.away the stone in the wall which receives the bolt, but 
that was fortified by a barofiron. The picklocks were again applied, 
but with no better success. It now appeared to be a complete stop.— 
Happily, it occurred to me that it would be possible to undermine the 
gate. This plan was no sooner proposed than commenced ; but having 
no other po epee than our pocket- knives, some’ time elapsed before 
we could indulge any reasonable hopes of success. The pavement stones 
under the door were about ten invhes square, and so closely bound to- 
gether, that it was a most difficult task to remove them. While at this 
terrible task, we were reinforced by our two friends, and the whole 
party set to workin the confidence of success. At half-past ten the 
first stone was raised, and in twenty minutes more the second; about 
eleven, the hole was large enough to allow us to creep under the door. 
The drawbridge was drawn up, but between the door anid it there was 
sufficient space to allow us to climb up; and the drawbridge being 
square, there was of course on opening between it and the arch above: 
through this opening we crept, lowered ourselves by the second rope, 
which was passed round the chain of the bridge, and, keeping both 
parts of the rope in our hands, landed on the garde fous—two iron 
bars suspended by chains on each side of the bridge, serving the pur- 
pose of hand-rails. By keeping both parts of the rope in our hands, 
the last man who descended was enabled to bring it away. 

‘** We then proceeded through another arched passage, with the inten- 
| tion of undermining the second door; bat to our great surprise and 
joy, we found that the gendarmes had neglected to lock it Thedraw- 
bridge was up; this, however, detained us but a short time: we got 
over, and crossed the ditch upon the garde fous, as before, and landed 
in the upper citadel. We proceeded to the north-east curtain of the 
fortress, fixing the stake, and fastening the rope on the breastwork for 
the fourth descent. As I was getting down, with my chest against the 
edge of the parapet, the stake gave way. Whitehurst who was sitting 
by it, grasped the rope, and Mansell caught hold of Whitehurst’s coat, 
to keep him back, whilst I endeavoured to hold on by the grass, which 
saved me from a fall of about fifty feet. Happily, there was a solitary 
tree in the citadel; from this a second stake was cut, and the rope 
doubly secured as before. We now all got down safe with our knap- 
sacks. 

** I cannot describe the feelings with which at this moment, in the 
excess of joy, we all shook hands, and heartily congratulated ourselves 
on our success, after a perilous and laborious work of three hours and 
three quarters. 

** Having ry our kmapsacks a little in order, we mounted the glacis, 
and followed a footpath which led to the eastward. Gaining the high 
road, we passed—two and two, about forty paces apart—through a very 
long village; and, having travelled three or four miles, felt ourselves 
so excessively thirsty, that we stopped to drink f aditch. Direct- 
ing our course by the north star, which was occasionally visible, we 
pene through a small town without seeing a creature. About an 

our afterwards, we quitted the high road, and drew towards a rising- 
ground, there to wait the dawn of day, in the hope of retreating to some 
neighbouring copse. No sooner had we laid ourselves upon the ground 
than sleep overcame us. 

**Our intention was, if no wood could be seen, to go to an adjoining 
ploughed field, and there scratch a hole in which we might hide our- 
selves from distant view. Upon awakening from a short slumber, we 
reconnoitered our position, and found it to be near a fortification, which, 
being well acquainted with such places, we approached in hope of find- 
ing an asylum. At break of day we descended intothe ditch, and found 
the entrance into the subterraneous works of the covered. way nearly 
all blocked up with ruins and bushes: an opening was made, we crept 
in, our quarters were established, and’the rubbish and bushes repla- 
ced, in the space of a few minutes. Here we remained in safety; for 
we had got beyond the range of country which, we afterwards learned, 
had been searched for us. On examining our maps, we found that our 
retreat was the ruined fortification of Tournay. At three P.M. we en- 
joyed our dinner, notwithstanding the want of beverage—for on examin- 
ing our knapsacks we found the flasks broken. Whitehurst having lost 
his hat in descending the first rampart at Valenciennes; wa3 occupied 
in manufacturing a cap from the skirts of his coat. It rained all the 











the camp, and penetrated farther into the wood. Here we conceal 
ourselvesas before; and remained during the day, listening to the howl- 
ing of the wind, which rose gradually to a furious storm of driving 
sleet, rain, and hail, and such was its violence, that our garments were 
scarcely felt to be a covering. 

‘* We quitted this road soon after dark, and gained the high road to 
Deynse. After marching about an hour, and passing several people, 
we were overtaken by two mounted gendarmes; but it being exceed- 
ingly dark, they took us for conscripts—part of their own escort—for 
one of them, in a muffled tone, as if fearfulof exposing his nose, said: 
** Make haste: you will be too late for your lodging-tickets.” We re- 
plied that we were fatigued, and soon afterwards, the rain increasing, 
they trotted on, repeating, “* Make haste, make haste.” We were not 
much flattered by the honour of their company, but not in such danger 
as one might imagine, for the road was between two woods, with a broad 
ditch on each side: had they ~o to dismount, we should instantly 
have jumped over and run into the wood, where no cavalry could have 
pursued. The rain continued to pour heavily, and having been com- 
pletely soaked during many hours, at ten p. m. we held acouncil of war. 
Although such consultations have been termed the “‘ bane of enterprise,”” 
it was notso with us, for the unanimity that prevailed not only ren- 
dered success more certain, but made each bear his individual privations 
with cheerfulness. After mature deliberation, we agreed to enter the 
town of Deynse, and to reconnoitre the low public. houses, in order to 
purchase provisions. We accordingly marched on. Whitehurst enter- 
ed a house, which he found too full of company, and then a second, in 
which he saw four atupid-looking Flemings almost as wet as ourselves. 
Here we fortunately procured provisions without exciting suspicion, 
and then went on our way. Our route lay to the northwest ; and pro- 
ceeding in this direction, we went on till dawn of the next day (Sun- 
day). We now entered a thick low wood and here lay without disturb- 
ance basking in the rays of the sun, and listening to the church-bells, 
which summoned all good people to assemble. We would willingly have 
joined them had the church been so secure an asylum as the wood. As 
Whitehurst, with a praiseworthy andreligious sense of the dangers he 
was about to encounter, had potes his prayer-book in his knapsack, 
and preserved it through all his disasters, we read prayers, and offered 
up our humble thanksgivings for deliverance from the hand of the en- 


emy. 
© About the sunset it began to rain again ; we quitted the wood, and 
proceeded to the westward by a very bad road, frequently halting to 
rest, our feet being excessively tender. At about one A. M. we ee ame 
through a little village, and took shelter from a very heavy shower 
under @ portico. At three, we crossed the high road to Bruges, near 
to a solitary public-house, in which no one could bw seen but an old 
woman sitting by the fire, and, being again thoroughly wet, we entered 
and asked for some refreshment. Many minutes had not passed when 
a Frenchman came in, baited his horse, and departed without address- 
ing or taking the least notice of us. After regaling ourselves with 
and drying our clothes a little, we continued our march in the rain 
nearly seven, then struck into a wood by the road-side,-and fortified 
ourselves with leaves as before. 

«The rain fell in torrents during the whole day, with re 
showers of hail. Towards evening we proceeded by the main road, 
but it being very dark, could no longer direct our course by the stars. - 
After dreadful fatigue we arrived about midnightat Bruges, Near the 


gates we observed a public-house; and, having hitherto found such 
places to afford relief and safety at this hour of the t, we entered, 
and saw nobody but an old woman anda servant. At first they seemed 


somewhat surprised, but asked no questions except such as regarded 
our wants, frequently exclaiming, ‘‘ Pauvres conscrits!” We dried 
our clothes, when the sudden transition from cold to heat split Hunter’s 
feet ; several of his nails also were loose, and Whitehurst had actually 
walked off two of his. The fire made us all so sensitive, that we could 
scarcely bear a foot to the floor, but found some relief by bathing them 
in oil Having, however, enjoyed a comfortable supper, we lay down, 
keeping watch in turn, as before, until four a.a1, when we paid the 
old woman, and departed. 

‘ After wandering about in the dark, seeking a road round the town 
till break of day, we took refuge in a neighbouring wood, where we 
reposed until three in the afternoon, sereened by dead leaves. This was 
the second fine day since our leaving Valenciennes ; and the sun diffusing 
his genial influence throughout our frames, so renovated our strength, 
that we felt equal to the severest trials. 
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over doubled the town to the westward, and gained 
to the coast. Going in this direction, our object was to reach the vil- 
age of Blankenberg on the coast, s few miles to the eastward of Ostend. 
At ten o'clock, passing solitary public-house, we observed through 
the window an old man, two women, and a boy, sitting round a com- 
fortable fire at supper. Hunter and I entered for the purpose of pur- 
be mg rovisions to take on board any vessel we might be enabled to 
seize, being then about four miles from the sea. The woman of the 
house rose and stared at us, apparently alarmed at ourentrance. We 
repeated our demand for provisions without obtaining a reply. Still 
gazing for a few seconds, regardless of our request, she rapturously ex- 
claimed: “ Ce sont des Anglais!” and immediately offered us chairs. 
Somewhat disconcerted at this unexpected reception, we again asked 
for refreshment. She insisted that we should partake of her fare, and 
assured us that not a creature should enter the house during our stay, 
if we would but sitdown. We again refused, when she burst into a 
loud laugh, and ran to bar the door and window-shutters, at the same 
time directing the servant to fry more ham and eggs. We assured her 
it was useless ; nevertheless we remained, knowing there could be little 
danger, as Whitehurst and Mansell were on the lookout. During our 
most comfortable regale, she talked of nothing but her dear English, 
and dwelt particularly on the happiness of her former life when in the 
service of un English family. She assured us that we should not be able 
to get off from Blankenberg that night. However, we departed. As 
we went out, she said: ‘ Good-night, friends; I shall see you again.” 
Nothing but a thorough conviction of our being absconding prisoners 
of war, coupled with a sincere regard for the English, could have pro- 
duced such conduct on her part. No sooner had we regained the road 
than our compar ions joined us. 

“Continuing our march for the coast, we through a village 
about midnight, and stopped occasionally to listen with delight to the 
pleasing sound of the waves rolling over the beach, which, as we ap- 

ed, created feelings of enjoyment that I had never before expe- 
rienced. Between twelve and one, we entered the village of Blanken- 
berg, which is protected from the sea by the sandbank. Observing 
@ gateway, apparently the road to the beach, I passed through to re- 
connoitre, leaving my companions in the street. To my great conster- 
nation, I found myself near a guard-house, and close to a sentry: box, 
from which I had the happiness to retreat unobserved. Proceeding 
through the village to the westward, and finding a footpath leading 
over the sand-bank, we ran down to the sea, forgetting our wounds, 
and exuiting as though the summit of our wishes were attained, and 
‘we were on the point of embarkation. When our first transports had 
subsided, we saw with concern that the tide was at its lowest point. 
Our spirits, however, were not to be damped; and, putting off the ad- 
venture to another night, we returned by the same path to the village, 
and bivouacked in an adjoinging wood until day dawned, when Hunter 
and I proceeded to the public house. 

** Encouraged by our reception, we called in our comrades, and all 

k of a comfortable breakfast. This over, we offered a handsome 
sum, to be divided between our hostess and any boatman who would 
undertake to land us in England. The offer was not declined; and 
meanwhile we were conducted to a hayloft, to take some repose. 

** The hospitable roof which sheltered us was that of a cabaret or 

blic- house, situated midway between Bruges and Blankenberg, known 

the sign of *‘ the Cat ;” and being the house of police correspondence, 
it was visited at least three times a week by the gendarmes, conse- 
quently the less likely to be suspected. Having established ourselves 
in the hayloft, our obliging landlady examined and dressed our various 
wounds, which afforded us much relief. After dark, the servant-maid, 
named Cocher, and the dog Fox, being placed at the front-door to watch 
we descended to partake of some broth ; anxiously waiting the return 
of a messenger sent by Madame Derikre to Blankenberg for her confi- 
dential friend, a man named Winderkins. About nine, the boy came 
with intelligence that he was gone to Ostend, and that his wife would 
send him to ‘the Cat” on his return. We remounted into the loft, and 
slept as comfortably as the pain of our wounds would allow. 

** The following evening Winderkins was introduced. He undertook 
upon condition of wai | the reward, to find a fisherman who would 

ther land usin England or put us on board an English man-of-war, 
and promised information on the subject the following day. In contin- 
ual expectation of the happy hour of departure, we remained in our 
snug retreat, receiving frequent messages from Winderkins, until the 
Ast of December, when he appeared, and attributed his delay to the 

recautions necessary to be taken, and informed us that, having at 
Feogth succeeded, we were to hold ourselves in readiness to ao that 


uring the day to consult the map, we marched directly to 
"the sonal, 


nig t. Soon after eight p.m., furnished with a few provisions, we 
quitted * the Cat,”’ leaving with Madame Derikre bills to the amount 
of £50, reserving the other £50 for Winderkins and the boatmen. In 
an hour we reached Blankenberg, followed our guide down the beach to 
the eastward of the village, and concealed ourselves amongst the sand- 
hills, while he went to apprise the fisherman of our arrival. In this 
sition we remained about two hours, Winderkins occasionally return- 
and desiring us to be particularly silent, there being several men 

on the beach, and the patrol on the alert. After a further absence of 
half an hour, he again returned, told us we must be patient, and post- 

e the evert to the next night, the tide having then ebbed so as io 

eave the vessels high and dry. We returned to ‘the Cat,” much to 

the surprise of Madame Derikre. 

“This disappointment was but the first of a series, during which 
our patience was doomed to be tried to the utmost, owing to a compli- 
cation of untoward circumstances. It was not till the ist of March 
that our faithful ally Winderkins brought us the welcome intelligence 
that, as eetins had been now so long quiet at Blankenberg, the 
vigilance of the guard was gradually relaxing, and the fishermen were 
neglecting to haul their vessels up, so that he was certain that the 
next aa ove would float several. With heart elate, asin the mo- 
ment of victory, on the night of the 4th of March we went to Blanken- 
berg ; reached the shore, seized on a boat, and had actually got the 
length of pushing off, when, in the attempt to fix the rudder, a noise 
was made which alarmed the sentinels in the fortress. Terrible was 
the disappointment ; but there was no time to lose We must instant- 
ly jump ashore, and make for the open fields. Seeing armed men ap- 
proach, we made a resolute rush directly across, leaving our knapsacks 
and everything but the clothes on our backs in the vessel, and gained 
the summit just in time to slip over on the other side unseen. We ran 
along the hills towards the village about 100 yards, when, mistaking 
@ broad ditch for a road, I fell in, but scrambled out on the opposite 
side. Mansell, who was close at my heels, thinking that I had jum 
in on purpose, followed which led the others to jump in also. Thus 
was the = of the enemy unexpectedly cut off, and a safe retreat 
to “ the Cat” providentially secured. We regained our head quarters 
in less than an hour, and related this heart-rending disaster to Ma- 
dame Derikre. 

** In consequence of this alarm, and of our apprehension that it would 
lead to a strict search in the house and neighbourhood—which actually 
resulted—we now thought it prudent to quit our refuge in “ the Cat,” 
and betake ourselves, as we had so often done before, to the shelter of 
& wood, where our sufferings were most deplorable—wet to the skin, 
the extremities of our garments like solid boards of ice, and scarcely 
@ shoe among us worthy the name. We found a hollow from which a 
tree had been dug, and laid a quantity of twigs iu it, so as to forma 
adry bed. A horse-cloth, which we obtained from ‘the Cat,” was 
then spread loosely over, propped by a stick in the centre, and fastened 
down by pegs, and dead leaves strewed round the edge. Here we lay 
asin & kind of tent, in much comparative comfort. In the sequel, 
Mansell, the youngest of our party, was despatched, disguised as a girl, 
to Bruges, to an acquaintance of Mrs Derikre, who had already aasis- 
ted her in favouring the escape of English prisoners Through the 
sgeney of this person, Mansell was enabled to embark for England 

th ® smuggler in an open boat fifteen feet in length, with the inten- 
tion of returning to the coast and taking off his comrades by night. 

In the beginning of April, we three who remained, found, by 
means of the same friend, a place of secure concealment in Bruges, 
under the care of a man named Neirinks. The furniture of our room 
consisted of a table, four chairs, and a bedstead filled with clean 
straw. This, compared with the sticks and the dirty wet hole in the 

kury appreciated by those who have experi- 
enced similar vicissituies. Through Neirinks we bargained with the 
same ape who had taken Mansell to England, to convey us across 
the Channel, for which service he was to receive £80. 

“* Disguised as Flemish fishermen, we reached the coast in company of 
the smuggler, and took up our residence in his miserable hut, among the 
sand-hills, near the mouth of the Scheldt, opposite Flushing. Here we 

till the evening of the 8th of May, when, all preparations 
being safely made, we went on board boat that was brought to the 
the beach. The little craft gliding silently in-s 
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» “At sunset the camp was again broken up, and, having had time 
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an oar, and vigorously applying his utmost strength, we were soon be- 
ond the range of shot. : 
«It would be in vain to attempt a faithful description of our feelings 
at this moment. The lapse of a few minutes had wrought such a change 
of circumstances that, amid a confusion of ideas, we could scarcely di- 
vest ourselves of the per Gonsiate which constant habit ingrafted on 
our minds. Nor could we relinquish the oar, but continued at this la- 
borious but now delightful occupation all through the night. 

‘« When day dawned, the breeze freshened from the eastward, and as 
the sun arose, the expanse of ocean opened around us, and in the dis- 
tant rear we beheld, with feelings of gratitude and triumph, the afflic- 
ted land of bondage whence we had escaped. We made rapid progress 
to the north-west About noon, the wind still increasing, and the sea 
rising, we deemed it prudent to close-reef the sail. While thus scudding 
delightfully before the billows, which occasionally broke as if to over- 
whelm our little boat, only fifteen feet in length, every eye was fixed 
steadily ahead, anxious to be the first to discernland. It was not, how- 
ever, till towards three p.m. that the white cliffs of Eagland met our 
view. Full of joy as our situation already was, the first sight of our 
native shore after so long absence, coupled with the memory of perils 
overcome, afforded a compensation for all past sufferings. On fallin 
in with a fishing-smack off the Goodwin Sands, the master welcome 
us on board, and taking our boat in tow, ran for Kamsgate. Entering 
the harbour at five o’clock, I landed with such emotions of joy and 
gratitude, as it would be impossible to describe. I had reached my 
native country after a captivity of nearly six years.” ’ 

So ended the narrative of Captain Boys, who subsequently to his 
adventurous escape, had resumed his naval duties, and distinguished 
himself as a gallant officer. He called my attention to the following 

aragraph in the T'imes newspaper, by which it will be seen that the 
ind hearted-woman who had favoured his escape had many years sur- 
vived the adventures in which the captain had been engaged :— 

** Deceased on the 20th inst. at Ostend, ia her — ourth year, 
Madame Derikre, who during the war assisted at different times 
fifteen British officers in their escape from France; for which service 
she was incarcerated four years, and eventually liberated from the 
prison of Ghent by the Cossacks in 1814. During her latter years she 
was comfortably provided for by one of the above party.” 





THE MASKED BALL. 


In the centre of the city of Berlin stands a building, which, probably 
from its massive proportions, has been styled the Colosseum. It is at 
resent entirely devoted to purposes of gaiety and amusement for the 
ess wealthy classes of that city—balls, concerts, and theatrical exhibi- 
tions being there given at a very moderate charge. During the more 
gay periods of the carnival, in particular, masked balls are given in 
this extensive building. Upon such occasions, the immense dancing- 
saloon is crowded to excess ; and the galleries, which entirely surround 
it, are likewise filled with thespectators of the moving panorama below. 
Although females of the higher orders never venture into the motley 
throng, a portion of the gallery is railed off and fitted up for the re- 
ception of the ladies of the royal household, whence they may at leisure 
survey the _—— and lively scene around. 

On one of the evenings set apart for these masquerades, I accompa- 
nied two officers of the regiment of guards to this scene of merriment, 
we being all carefully equipped for the occasion. To my companions 
the concealment of their persons was essentially necessary, since their 
recognition as officers of the army would have compelled them to forego 
the pleasures of the dance. Upon entering, we found the music had 
already commenced, and the sets for the contre danse which was to 
open the ball already formed. In order more perfectly to enjoy the 
scene, we pressed our way through the supper-room, up stairs, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining a position in the gallery which commanded a full 
view of the exhilarating spectacle. The young girls were generally 
dressed in some fancy garb, which, though far from being rich or mag- 
nificent, yet displayed much taste in the adornments and selection. 
There was not that brilliancy and variety in the costumes which might 
dazzle and gratify the eye, but the mind might well feel charmed at 
the contemplation of that very simplicity, which at once bespoke the 





grade and modesty of the unpretending wearers. The throng which 
pressed upon the dancers was kept back by a dapper little master of 
the ceremonies, who, having at length marshalled his forces to his lik- 
ing, stepped into the middle of the vacant space, and, clapping his 
hands, gave the signal to the musicians, who, instantly ceasing the 
overtures which had been reverberating through the hall, turned to the 
buoyant air of Lot ist todt, and at once set loose the feet of the impa- 
tient multitude. Now the scene was at its height, for the stirring 
music helped on to a vivacity which it was impossible to resist: 

Conceive this spirit stirring dance to be ended, and the floor of the 
saloon again crowded and confused. The deafening hum of voices now 
ascended to our ears in place of the exciting music, whilst all seemed 
on the move, as if to inspect more narrowly the different figures of a 
picture so vast and animating. But we had scarcely time to survey 
the features the scene had now assumed, before the work was again 
commenced of clearing the centre for dancers; and the director of the 
ball, who seemed in every respect disposed to exert his power for the 
benefit of those who might be called more peculiarly his own subjects, 
had again sounded the directions, and given the watch word ‘‘Polonaise,” 
which shot like an electric spark through the frames of all, and pro- 
duced an instant bustle for partners and places. We determined to 
remain in our seats, since it was almost useless to attempt a participa- 
tion in the more active feats on the “ light fantastic toe,” asthe crowd 
was so exceedingly dense. The Polonaise, given as on the confines of 
Poland, is a much more stirring and varying dance than what is 
tripped in England under that name. In one of the manwuvres which 
belong to it, each lady in her turn is led to the centre, where she is 
danced around by the gentlemen; whilst she, holding a handkerchief 
in her hand, at length tosses it in the air, and she becomes the partner 
of him whose superior activity gains the possession of it. This had 
been often repeated with much harmless mirth, when we observed 
female more sumptuously dressed than her companions enclosed in the 
circle ; and as a tall young man dressed in black caught her handker- 
chief, and claimed her hand, he suddenly started back, and uttered one 
of those piercing cries which betoken some agonising horror, and in- 
stantly excite the most lively emotions. He retreated from the girl as 
if he had discovered in her something pestiferous, and. overcome appa- 
rently by some terrible feeling, he sank senseless into the arms of those 
who were standing near him. 

An incident of this nature is sure to produce confusion in a ball- 
room ; and, from the singular circumstances which attended the one in 
question, the dancing and music almost instautly ceased, and all other 
objects were laid aside, save the gratifying the curiosity which had 
been so suddenly and awfully excited. A general rush took place 
towards the young man, whose mask had been removed, and ex- 
hibited features which had already a death-like hue, whilst a cold per- 
spiration stood upon his brow. As it was impossible to keep off the 
crowd, who, in their eagerness to observe what was passing threatened 
to suffocate the unfortunate object who had caused so general 
an interest, he was removed into the supper-room, and laid upon 
one of the settees which stood about. Here a gentleman, pulling 
off his mask, discovered himself as Prince Charles; and exercising 
the authority which his rank entitled him to, he requested the 
room to be immediately cleared, and a physician to be sent for. My 
companions and myself had in the meantime descended into the 
room where the patignt lay extended; and as I had fortunately a lan- 
cet in my pocket, I suggested to the prince the necessity of instantly 
Sleeding him. A young surgeon who was present, hearing the sugges- 
tion, offered his aid in the operation, and having received the sanction 
of the prince. the preparations were in a moment completed. It was 
with some difficulty that a little blood was drawn, but it had the effect 
of bringing the young man back again to sense. Even yet, his mind 
seemed a prey to some horrible phantasy, for, starting up, his whole 
frame shook with @ violent convulsion, and with marks of the most 
vivid terror, he ejaculated several times : ‘‘1 saw her! I saw her!” 
He appeared to have come alone to the ball, for no one stepped forward 
to claim acquaintance or kinsmansbip with him ; and it was judged best 
to remove him toa couch the moment he was able to endure motion. 
Fortunately, a card in his pocket revealed his address, and with proper 
precautions, he was thus sent home. 

Upon our return to the saloon} we found the mask, which appeared 
to have been the immediate cause of this extraordinary event, very un- 
concernedly pursuing her sport, and seemingly unconscious of the spe- 
culations that were formed respecting her. She was eagerly interro- 
gated by several persons present as to the young man, to whom her 
presence had apparently given such a shock. but she persisted in de- 
pying any knowledge of him, or of any circumstance which could 
elucidate the affair. Under such circumstances, the intensity of the 
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we rushed into it, and in an instant wereall safely sean” go gore 


feeling that had been raised seemed gradually to subside, and the crowd 
returned more ardently to the pursuits of the evening, from the little 
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@pisede which had stayed them for an instant. Some few there were 
whe, feeling that something more than ordinary was involved in the 
mystery, indulged their speculative faucies in numberless vain conjec- 
tures; and as the fertility of their imaginations was increased by 
sparkling champagne, no limit was set to the dark conjurations into 
which their inherent passion for romance led them. It would be idle to 
deny that the affair had roused my curiosity in a very considerable de- 
gree, and the gloomy versions with which I heard others regale them- 
selves, induced in me a restless anxiety toclear upthe mystery. It was, 
however, some time before I was able to procure a relation concerning 
this young man on,which I could place an implicit reliance, and his 
history was told to me in very nearly the following terms :— 

His father was asmall proprietor in the neighbourhood of Berlin, and 
cultivated his own farm. This was his only son, and he had been sent 
at the proper age to the university of Berlin, where he had been distin- 
guished as much for his superior abilities as for the warmth of his fee]- 
ings. He was destined for the medical profession, and the progress he 
had made in the various studies of that important calling, held out the 
brightest prospects of his future success and eminence. Whilst in hig 
attendance on the medical classes, he had formed an intimacy in a fa- 
mily to which accident had gained him an introduction. A powerful 
attraction induced him to spend his evenings in the bosom of this fami- 
ly, which was that of a respectable merchant and banker. He had be- 
come deeply attached to the daughter of the merchant, and he had 
every reason to believe that his passion was returned. She was a beau- 
tifal young girl, and the graces of her person did not surpass the beau- 
ties of her mind. Amiable and accomplished, she was formed to charm; 
and bes the ardent eyes of the young student, she seemed more than 
earthly. 

Tt was long perhaps before any absolute declaration had revealed to 
each other the feelings of their hearts, and, by a thousand little inci- 
dents, their affection was increased and strengthened, until it became 
to each the absorbing passion of the soul. The history of their love 
had in it nothing which removed it from the usual course in which at- 
tachment is developed. It will suffice to know, that they lived in the 
ineffable consciousness of a mutual affection, and that their minds, 
tinged with the deep romantic feeling so prevalent amongst the youth 
of Germany, considered the vows that had passed between them as a 
linking of their destinies, sacred and indissoluble. It was not, however, 
an easy task to overcome the scruples of the financial father as. to the 
prospects of his future son-in-law; and though the reputation of the 
young student was spotless, the calculating banker required more than 
the inclinations of his daughter, and the amiable properties of her ad- 
mirer, to induce him to consent to their union. Money was a necessary 
possession in the eyes of the worldly-minded man, who shook his head 
when they talked of love and mutual happiness. How the old man be- 
came at length softened into an approbation of the match did not clear- 
ly appear; but certain it is, that, after the student had passed his ex- 
amination and obtained his degree, aday was appointed for the betroth- 
ing, with his full consent. It may be imagined with what feelings the 
young physician looked forward to an event which was in his eyes the 
most important in his life. 

The great fair of Leipsic occurred a short time before the auspicious 
day which was to unite these two happy beings, and the physician has- 
tened to buy his mistress a bridal-dress from out of the vast magazines 
of manufactures which are there collected. He selected one which was 
equally rich and engaging, being a white satin festooned with worked 
flowers of the most brilliant colours. His present was received with a 
smile of approbation, which repaid him tenfold for the labour he had 
undertaken, and the promise to wear it on her betrothment rendered 
his joy supreme. The ceremony was performed with every circumstance 
that could heighten the prospects of the parties concerned. Their pa- 
rents were there consenting, and friends surrounded them whose smiles 
added their cheering influence. The bride wore the dress which her 
lover had procured for her, and in his eyes she had never appeared so 
attractive. The vows were at length pronounced, and the contracts 
signed. The marriage-day was fixed for the following week. After the 
ceremony, a sumptuous feast was prepared, in the midst of which a 
feeling of indisposition compelled the young bride suddenly to seek her 
chamber She threw herself on the bed, and—such are the insecurities 
of a fleeting existence—rose from it no more. A virulent fever attacked 
her delitate frame, and carried her unresistingly and remorselessly to 
the tomb. The feelings of an impassioned youth, thus robbed of her 
who was so shortly to have become his wifey may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. To say that he wept, and raved, and tore his 
hair, would perhaps little express the deep intensity of his anguish. 
Only om request he made: it was, that she should be buried in the 
dress which she wore at their betrothal. He followed her to the grave, 
and, overpowered by his feelings, threw himself upon the coffin as it 
was about to be covered up, and, with a frenzied vehemence, insisted 
upon having one more look before the grave was closed forever. The 
coffin-lid was taken off, and he gazed upon the clamwy features of the 
decaying corpse until his head grew dizzy, and he was drawn senseless 
from the grave. 

It was not only to the bereaved lover that the view of the dead body 
of his mistress had been of moment: the grave digger had perceived 
with emotion the magnificent habiliments which adorned the corpse, 
and his cupidity was excited. In the dead of night, he despoiled the 
body, and presented to his own daughter the flowered satin frock which 
had formed the bridal-dress of the deceased young lady. It was long 
after these events that she wore this identical dress at the masked ball 
at the Colosseum. The girl herself was ignorant of the mode by which 
her father had gained possession of it, though the richness of his gift 
had in some measure excited her surprise. She therefore adorned her- 
self in the spoils of the grave, in perfect unconsciousness of the unhal- 
lowed violation that had been committed. It is needless to add, that it 
was this dress which had caused the young man’s sudden horror, which 
I have described. It was a garment so peculiar as scarcely to allow a 
doubt as to its identity ; and when it suddenly flashed before his eyes, 
he thought he saw his departed mistress arisen from the grave, to up- 
braid him for the levity which permitted his presence at a ball. It was 
stated that a remarkable resemblance existed in the figures of the two 
females ; and, as the grave-digger's daughter was masked, the horrible 
conception of the young enthusiast will not be considered as altogether 
unnatural or incredible. 

From the notoriety which the circumstance gained, an inquiry was 
instituted into the affair, and, by an inspection of the rifled tomb, the 
guilt of the grave-digger was made apparent, and he is now expiating 
his crime as a convicted felon. From the information I acquired res- 
pecting the physician, it appeared that he overcame the shock which 
he had received, though he passed through many fits of delirium, and 
had suffered from a fever which had often threatened the extinction botb 
of his reason and of his life.* 








A FRENCH DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


Lucy de Marne was born towards the end of 1802, in acountry town 
in the north of England. M. de Marne, her father, was a French gen- 
tleman, who, during the peace of Amiens, bad gone over to England on 
business, and had married the only daughter of a widow, in whose 
house he lodged, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. His wife, who 
was of a very delicate constitution, died three months afterwards, bear- 
ing him adaughter. The child was attacked by ophthalmia in the first 
month of her age, and lost her sight. When the war broke out anew, 
M. de Marne returned to France. Little Lucy was scarcely a year old 
when she inherited a considerable property in the East Indies, coming 
from an uncle of her mother, an old officer in the navy, who had made 
a large fortune in the service of the Mahratta princes, and had left it 
to his niece. So, by a strange caprice of fate, still in her cradle, and 
afflicted with a deplorable infirmity, little Lucy happened to become a 
rich heiress. 

Judging that the climate of the south would best suit his daughter, 
who was very delicate, M. de Marne purchased the Chateau de Sens, 
in the south. west of France, and settled there, taking with him only 
two servants, Beraud, and Martha his wife, on whose faithfulness he 
could depend. Having thus fixed his residence in a pleasant part of 
France, the father of Lucy proceeded to rear and educate his unfortu- 
nate daughter with the greatest possible tenderness. As she grew 10 
years and strength, the best masters competent to teach the blind were 
procured for her; and under these auspices, she acquired a surprising 
degree of knowledge of the externa) world, while as regards the deve- 
lopment of moral sentiments, she left nothing to be wished. Acute, 
intelligent, and kind-hearted, Lucy was universally esteemed and 
loved. She learned to read by means of raised letters ; and also by an 
ingenious device, she acquired the art of writing. In music, she became 
&@ proficient ; and so delicate was her hearing sensations, that she could 





* Every circumstance related in the above article is strictly trae, no addition 





whatever being made to the facts as they really occurred, and the tale, however 
romantic it may appear, being quite well known in Berlin. 
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tell the name of every person by the sound of thcir footstep, and even 
their breathing. Sitting on « terrace which commanded 4 view of the 
pyrenees, she could, by mere contact with the air, describe the approach 
of storms, and indicate the direction they would take. : 

We do not purpose to dwell on the early years of this interesting 
creature. What bas to be told refers to circumstances in her afterlife 
—our object being to recount certain actual occurrences in French do- 

tic history. : 
_ sopenquanee of failing health, M. de Marne found it desirable to 
resort to a watering: place, in a mountainous district of country. Here 
he and his daughter became accidentally acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, Henry Lisson, who was pursuing his studies as an artist. Born 
of an honourable but not wealthy family, Henry had devoted himself to 
the arts of statuary and painting. He was just about setting out the 
yery next day to visit the lakes in the duchy of Milan, famous for their 
romantic beauty. , 

ll. de Marne invited the young artist to come and visit him at the 
Chateau de Sens when he returned. The young man accepted the in 
yitation for the following spring. On taking leave, he pressed affec- 
tionately the old man’s hand, and begged to be allowed also to shake 
hands with Lucy. The young girl was moved; something inexplicable 
seemed to have befallen her. The pressure of that hand, which had met 
hers for & moment, seemed always to remain there, and to give her an 
unknewn kind of agitation. ‘‘ What I feel!” thought she to herself 
with terror. ‘‘Can it be the beginning of that terrible passion, of 
which I have heard tell, and which for me could only be @ source of 
suffering ?” 

In the meanwhile, the amelioration which had appeared in the health 
of M. de Marne proved merely temporary. Soon the symptoms hecame 
aggravated to such a degree, as to give fears of imminent danger. One 
evening» feeling much worse, he sent for Beraud, and taking the hand 
of the distressed old servant, he said to him, not without effort: ‘“‘ My 

ood old friend, you have given me many a proof of your attachment, 
and now I ask another after my death. Never separate from my poor 
Lucy, whom I leave alone, in a state of infirmity which exposes her to 
many ~~ I have written to my sister, and I suppose she will soon 
be here. I could not avoid this: never mind, it is to you, and to your 
wife, who have taken care of and loved my child from her birth, as if 
she were your own daughter, that I confide her. Promise me that you 
will never leave her, and I shall die in peace.” Beraud made the re- 
quired promise fervently The next day, M. de Marne was no more. 

How paint Lucy’s despair ?—how express the torn heart of her who 
had lost the being in whom centered all her affections here below? 
That her reason did not give way under the trial, was owing partly to 
the kind care of an excellent English lady, with whom sbe had become 
intimate at Pau; to the affection of Marie, a young girl girl, whom she 
had partly educated; and, above all, to the consoling influence of en- 
lightened religion. 

At last, Lucy’s aunt arrived. Her father had rarely spoken to her 
of this relation, a half sister, with whom he seldom had any communi- 
cation. She was a woman between forty and forty five. Lucy was pain- 
fully impressed at the first moment, by finding no likeness at all be- 
tween the voice of her aunt and that of her father; and the great flow 
of sensibility with which she embraced her niece, did not appear to the 
latter to come from the heart, but to be, on the contrary, rather studied 
In a word, she felt towards this aunt an instinctive repugnance, which 
the sequel only too well justified. 

Returning to Sens, all soon resumed its wonted order at the chateau, 
where, besides her aunt, Lucy had the company of a dear friend, 
Adrienne, a young lady of her own age, who came ona visit. Beraud 
and his wife continued to act as stewards, and took the habit of carry~ 
ing their accounts to Lucy, as they used to do to her father. When she 
came to acquire a detailed knowledge of all her possessions, the poor 
girl felt almost terrified; and she asked herself, what use it could be to 
her to be so rich, and what she could do with all this wealth 

So slipped away part of the winter.—Clorinda—such was the name of 
Lucy’s aunt—had very comfortably taken up her home at the Chateau 
de Sens. There was in her manners a certain cheerful good-humour, 
which made her invitations generally acceptable, and dazzled the good 
country neighbours. Lucy tried hard over and over again to love this 
relation, who made so many friends, but she felt it to be impossible, 
and Adrienne partook entirely of her impressions in this respect. 

There happened at that moment to be much public talk about the ar- 
rival at Toulouse of a famous Italian singer, who was to give some con- 
certs. Urged by Clorinda, Lucy consented to go, and pass some weeks 
in that town, and Adrienne accompanied them. The very evening of 
their arrival, the ladies went to the theatre: the singer fully justified 
his reputation, so our fair friends did not miss one concert. One even- 
ing Lucy, who always chose a piace in the background, heard a few 
words uttered in the next box, and instantly recognised that voice, 
which had never ceased vibrating in her innermest soul: it was he! A 
few minutes later, Adrienne laughingly whispered to her friend: 
** Lucy, you have certainly captivated a handsome gentleman seated in 
the next box, for he does not take his eyes off you.” The emotion of 
the poor blind girl may be easily imagined. She felt disposed to faint, 
but was suddenly roused by a sort of universal agitation, which broke 
out through the whole audience. A strong smell of fire, and a good 
deal of smoke filled the house, and cries of ‘* Fire! fire!’ were heard. 
Lucy’s aunt darted out of the tox, and Adrienne fainted. What on 
earth was to be done? What was to become of them? Lucy turned to- 
wards the box where she had heard Henry Lisson’s voice, and named 
him. In one moment he was by her side, told her to depend upon him, 
took the fainting Adrienne in his arms, and entreated Lucy to follow 
him, which she did, clinging, unperceived by him, to Adrienne’s dress. 
As soon as the latter was borne into the open air, she recovered. A 
carriage was found, and the two friends got in, pouring forth fervent 
thanks to their preserver. 

Of course, Mr. Henry next morning called at their hotel. Lucy, 
yielding to an instinctive wish of delaying a painful discovery, sent 
word she should be happy te receive his visitinthe evening. It is pro- 
per to remark here, that in Lucy the eyes were in no way disfigured, 
and even without any veil, at first sight, her infirmity might have pas- 
sed unobserved. Mr. Henry Lisson, who had only seen her once by 
daylight, and then her veil was, as usual, down, cvuld have no idea 
that she was blind. 

In the evening, Mr. Lisson returned to pay his respects. Lucy and 
Adrienne received him. The conversation naturally turned at first 
upon the yesterday’s alarm of fire. Lucy found once more in the young 
artist that cordial politeness, those amiable manners, which had struck 
her before. She even fancied that she discerned in his voice, when he 
addressed himself to her, a certain tenderness of intonation. She took 
good care not to call for lights. but this did not appear extraordinary, 
for the air was so pure and balmy, that the party continued to sit and 
chat upon a balcony overlooking the public walk. When the moment 
came for taking leave, the voice of the young man betrayed a slight 
vexation. He hoped to have the pleasure next day, he said, of seeing 
the ladies—dwelling with marked emphasis on the word seeing. 

The following evening he came at the same hour, and he was scarcely 
seated when he began with: ‘* Miss Lucy, I have brought one of my 
drawings, of which I wieh to have your judgment. it is asketch of 
that very picturesque spot where I met you the first time When the 
candles come, you will see whether I have succeeded.” 

No further delay was possible. Lucy rang for lights ina state of in- 
expressible agitation. Adrienne, who guessed what her friend felt, 
put her arm round ber waist. Lucy took the drawing in her hand, 
and bursting into tears, ‘* Mr Lisson,” said she, ‘ the light of the lamp 
just placed on the chimney is shed around in vain for me, Look at me: 
I cannot see what you show me: I am blind!” 

This unexpected revelation struck the young painter dumb. After 
& few minutes, however, he sought to excuse himself with much emo- 
tion. ‘* Forgive me, Miss Lucy,” said he; ‘I have very unintention- 
ally caused you much pain.” 

_ From this moment, Henry became more kind, more tender. His vi- 
sits were renewed every day, and his conversations with Lucy grew 
more and more intimate. For her part, the poor girl let herself go to 
the bent of her inclination. ‘And why should he not love me?” 
thought she. ‘ After all, what is vain bodily defect compared to the 
treasares of tenderness [ feel in my heart? Cannot these suffice to 
—°* man happy, who is himself susceptible of generous affec- 

Luey’s aunt, too, had taken a great fancy for the young artist; and 
When the little party left Toulouse, she did not hesitate to give Mr. 
Lisson a pressing invitation to the Chateau de Sens; anda fortnight 
later, he joined the ladies there. His manners towards Lucy were as 
respectful and affectionate as ever. He showed continual solicitude for 

er, If there was a hedge to get through, or a stile to be crossed, his 
attention on such occasions took a peculiar character for her. He it 


Was who always appeared the least venturous, so that he contrived to 
make her forget her unfortunate infirmity. One day he said to her: 
I shall be a statuary ;” and at the 


’“* My choice is decidedly fixed. 











same time he presented to her a bust of herself he had just finished. 
What a delightful surprise to her! 

It was a beautiful summer evening, and Lucy and Henry were sitting 
together on the terrace, enjoying the breezes perfumed with the new 
mown hay. They had been chatting a longtime. Lucy had been try- 
ing, by a deep analysis of her own impressions, to make him understand 
those combinations ef the senses of touch, of hearing, and perhaps also 
of smell, which rendered present for her the palpable forms of th'ngs 
She was telling him, that it seemed as if an indefinable moral force 
united her to those around her, to those who were dear to her. by ties 
the strength of which nothing could equal; for instance, that it was 
impossible for her to imagine that there existed a means by which she 
could feel better than she did at that moment that he was there before 
her— beside her. 

Lucy’s words became very impressive, and presently she thought 
she perceived that Henry made a sudden gesture, which heas suddenly 
repressed with a sigh. A moment after, having herself made a slight 
movement, something fell from her waist: it was a rose which be had 
given her the day before. Henry picked it up, and pressed it to his 
lips. Lucy perceived this, and, carried away by an irresistible impulse, 
she said: ‘“* Henry, can you love a poor infirm being like me?” For 
the first time, then, Henry gave vent to his feelings. At the very first 
sight of Lucy in the valley by the side of the stream, he had felt one of 
those mysterious impressions, which can only be compared to an elec- 
tric shock, This feeling had been strengthened when he met her on 
two or three different occasions, but he really loved only from the mo 
ment her infirmity was revealed to him ; for his was one of those choice 
natures whose affections live in devotion and sacrifice. Lucy was her 
own mistress. The two lovers exchanged their vows in the face of 
heaven. 

But this happiness was destined to be too soonimbittered. Clorinda 
began to have some idea of the real state of things. A marriage be- 
tween Henry and her niece would have overthrown certain projects of 
her own, with which we shall become acquainted presently, and on 
which she had set her heart. She made haste, therefore, to pour into 
Lucy’s mind the poison of an odious suspicion. It was very evident, 
she told her niece, that all Henry sought was herfortune. How could 
she hope, continued the good lady, afflicted as she was with the great- 
est misfortune that could affect the beauty of a woman, that she had 
the capability of inspiring with a real passion a handsome young man, 
who might have his choice of the most beautiful? This insinuation 
struck poor Lucy to the heart, and she became deeply unhappy. Henry 
perceived the change, and pressed her for an explanation of the cause. 
Lucy at once gave it him, repeating word for word what her aunt had 
said. 

It is unnecessary to relate the indignation and the protestations of 
the young artist. ‘And yet,” added he, ‘‘ your aunt only holds the 
language of the world. Yes; for the vulgar, she is inthe right. I have 
no fortune, and of course I must be a fortune-hunter, and am paying 
you court for your money. The world always supposes some vile cal- 
culation, because society is full of such. In the eyes of the great num- 
ber, a noble elevation of feeling, a devoted attachment, is mere romance. 
Such odious suspicions shall not soil the purity of the tenderness with 
which you have inspired me. It shall not be said, that you have al- 
lowed yourself to be carried away by a thoughtlese impulse. No! Try 
me. I will submit with joy: I will work to deserve you: I will earn 
fame and fortune; and when I shall come, and lay them at your feet, 
people must then acknowledge that it is you I loved, and not your 
riches.” 

« Yes,” answered Lucy; “let it beso. We will pay this tribute to 
the world and its prejudices. We will delay our happiness, to render 
it more solid.” With these words, she took from her finger aring, and 
gave it to Henry, saying: ‘‘ My friend, your betrothed gives you this: 
your bride will receive it back with joy, when you judge the hour come 
to bring it to her.” It was agreed that Henry Lisson, immediately 
after Adrienne’s marriage, should leave the chateau, where her wed- 
ding was to take place in a few days, for Adrienne was just about to 
marry one of ber cousins, to whom she was greatly attached, and who 
loved her tenderly. The day following that of the marriage was indeed 
a sad day for Lucy, who lost at once the only two beings who loved 
her for herself—Adrienne and Henry. 

The coolness which had subsisted. between Lucy and her aunt from 
the day of her odious insinuations, soon gave place, on the part of the 
latter, to apparently friendly advances. This designing woman had a 
secret plan, on account of which it was necessary to propitiate her 
niece. This plan was just to secure Lucy’s hand, and especially her 
fortune, to a protégé of her own—a cousin of the good lady’s late hus- 
band, the Baron de Stacy. This person, who, according to Clorinda, 
possessed every perfection, was a man of about six-and-thirty, a game. 
ster, a debauchee, and over head and ears in debt. He soon made 
his appearance at the chateau, and took great pains to make himself 
pleasing to Lucy—all in vain. His visit was not long this time, but a 
few days after he returned. and seemed to take up settled quarters in 
the chateau. Lucy had hoped to induce his departure, by the ex- 
cessive coldness of her reception; but he did not seem to take any 
notice of it. At last, one day he made her a declaration of love in form. 
Lucy answered frankly and firmly, that her affections were irrevocably 
engaged. Nevertheless, he did not give up the point, and continued 
his unpleasant assiduities. His passionate bursts, his tragical airs, 
only rendered him daily more intolerable. Lucy could read in his 
tones the exaggeration of a sentiment which was not felt. His voice 
sounded to her well-exercised ear like an instrument out of tune. 

This resistance on her part irritated the plotting couple, who thought 
that perhaps her opposition would be weakened if they could separate 
her from the persons who were devoted to her. A set of manceuvres 
with this object began, without striking at first the poor orphan. One 
day, Beraud came to her, and said, that he was growing old—that the 
care of the garden was too much for him—and that it would make him 
very happy if his lady would give him the place at the lodge, the 
keeper being lately dead. The lodge was so very little removed, that 
his wife should continue to sleep at the chateau, and wait on her mis 
tress. This request was granted. But very soon the arrangement 
proved inconvenient, as the old woman could not accustom herself to 
pass the nights away from her husband, who, she said, might be taken 
ill all alone: so that Lucy felt it necessary to authorise Madame 
Beraud to settle herself entirely in the lodge. Beraud’s wish in the 
first instance, and the subsequent uneasiness of his wife, were all owing 
to the unperceived management of Clorinda and her confederate. * 

At the same time, the visits of Adrienne, settled at some distance 
from the chateau, first became rare, and at last ceased entirely. In 
after-days, she related to her friend the wilful rudeness of her aunt, 
which had obliged her to stay away. Lucy had now only Marie, her 
maid; but this girl fell ill, and went for a change of air to her friends 
—small farmers in the neighbourhood ; and when, as had been agreed, 
she was about to return on her recovery, Clorinda contrived to marry 
her to a young farmer, who took his bride home. So, day by day, the 
poor orphan found herself more solitary and more miserable. 

It may be matter of surprise, the she opposed no resistance to these 
manceuvres, of which at length she could not but see the aim. To ac- 
count for this apparently apathetic disposition to submit, and let 
things take their course, we must understand the peculiar position of a 
blind person. Concentrated and thoughtful, the blind will naturally 
come to ripened and firm resolutions, and to certain very positive opin- 
ions on men and things. But in the various actions of every-day life, 
they are necessarily dependent and subordinate to others, and they 
conseguently take habits of resignation. Blind persons will be 
obstinate in their internal reasoning, and compliant in their external 
conduct. 

Six months had slipped away since the departure of Mr. Henry Lis- 
son, and Lucy had received from him several letters, which were her 
only consolation. Suddenly this also failed. The orphan wrote, but 
no answer came. What could she think of this silence? By degrees, 
she was led to suppose that Henry had forsaken her—was false to her. 
Nevertheless, was it quite sure that he was unfaithful to all his vows ? 
Might not some unforeseen circumstance have prevented his writing? 
‘** Suppose,” thought the, “‘ his letters have been intercepted.” Lucy 
clung to this idea like a shipwrecked mariner to some floating spar of 
the vessel broken to pieces by the storm. Toclear her dreadful doubt, 
she thought of writing to Adrienne, and to desire her husband to make 
inquiries. But how could she be sure that the letter would reach its 
address? Fortunately, our heroine had, unsuspected by all, a messen- 
ger of whose faithfulness she was sure. 

In the general dispersion of all those on whom she could depend, one 
single individual had escaped proscription. It was a young boy of 
about twelve years of age, who used to lead the cows to pasture on the 
neighbouring hills. In past days, when Lucy was happy and cheerful, 
she had often met the child in some of the courts of the chateau. Little 
Henriot was @ poor orphan, of whom one of her labourers had taken 
the care, and his lively repartees had amused and interested her. She 
thought a good deal about him, and taught him. First, she made him 
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learn to read. A blind person teach one who is blessed with sight 
read! How could it be? Not only the thing was not impossible out 
did not offer the difficulties that may be ope It was, indeed, a 
“ar simple thing. The spelling book which he » Lucy had it also 
with letters in relief, of that he read with his eyes the letter, the 
p boon or the word, which she touched with her finger. He learned 
thus, in @ short time, to read, aided by his own quick intelligence, 
guided by his patient instructress. Afterwards, she taught him how 
to casWup accounts, and at the same time made him learn his catechism. 
But when days of sorrow came, these lessons became more rare, and at 
last ceased : the poor cow-herd was forgotten. 

But he had not forgotten. More than once he came near the windows 
of his benefactress’ apartment, and iet her know his presence by some 
mountain song. This apartment was situated at the farther end of 
one of the wings of the chateau. Attached to it was a terrace, sur- 
rounded by 4 parapet, from which a little staircase led into a meadow 
bordered by a thick wy anda ditch. This was Lucy’s own private 
domain, where she liked to retire, especially since the guests in the 
chateau were so disagreeable. Henriot, to whom neither hedge nor 
ditch was any obstacle, used to come that way to her windows. He 
was always accompanied by a large dog, one of the race of the Pyre- 
hero oa Mountain, which took a great attachment for the poor for- 
orn girl. — 

So Henriot was the messenger whom Lucy chose to carry her letter 
to the post-town, about two leagues off, and put it safely in the letter- 
box. For greater certainty, the answer was to be brought by Ad- 
rienne herself. Many days passed ; at last, one morning Adrienne 
came. When the two friends had retired to Lucy’s room, Adrienne 
pressed her silently to her bosom, and some tears dropped from her 
eyes upon the poor blind girl’s face. In two words, the result of the 
inquiries made by Adrienne’s husband was this: Henry was no lo 
in Paris. Ill, and melancholy, he had gone to Rome in company with 
two young artists. He lived there retired and sad, visiting habitu- 
ally only one foreign family, in which there was a very beautiful 
young lady ! 

The first effect of this news was terrible on poor Lucy. She neither 
wept nor complained, but fell into a kind of stupor. At length a tor- 
rent of tears came to her relief, and then, being somewhat more calm, 
she desired to remain a short time alone. This moment of solitude she 
passed in imploring God fervently to shed into her soul that holy re- 
signation which can only be found in Him. She rose from her knees, 
strengthened by her prayer. ‘All is over,” said she to Adrienne ; 
we will never speak of him more.” Adrienne remained some days at 
the chateau to cheer her friend, whom at last she left calm, and ap- 
parently resigned. 

A week after, one day that Lucy was alone in her room, one of the 
maid-servants of the chateau came in, and throwing herself at the feet 
of her mistress, implored her to save her from the prosecutions of the 
Baron de Stacy. The poor orphan was astounded at this revelation. 
But she no sooner recovered the first shock, than she felt that a being 
capable of such villany ought no longer to remain under the same roof 
with herself. Now or never was the time to take a deeided step. Under 
pretence of concluding a pending bargain for the sale of some wood to 
the mayor of a neighbouring village, who was a wood-merchant, Lucy 
sent for this magistrate. He was a man half-gentleman, half. farmer, 
knowing, self-interested in business, but conscientious and resolute. 
He came immediately on receiving Lucy’s invitation ; asked to inspect 
carefully the portion of wood in question; and then returned to break- 
fast—an operation which the worthy functionary always went through 
in a style that left tc the orphan full time to execute the vigorous mea- 
sure she meditated. Having disposed things properly, she sent to 
request her aunt to come to her apartment; and there, without any 
circumlocution, she informed the good lady, that she had just discov- 
ered a circumstance, which did not allow of the Baron de Stacy re- 
maining any longer in the chateau, and that she required he should 
leave it instantly. 

Clorinda was at first thunderstruck; but soon recovering herself, 
exclaimed against such an order given on a first impulse, and which 
she did not hesitate to characterise as an unworthy insult. ‘*‘ Madame,” 
replied Lucy with great coolness, ‘‘ I will submit to the direction of no 
one in my house. [ insist upon it, that your relation quits it this day, 
for his presence is a disgrace.” Her aunt interrupted her with vehe- 
ment exclamations, and striking violently the table before her. ‘* Hear 
me,” said Lucy with perfect calmness: ‘‘ the mayor is in the next room. 
He is not aware yet of the real motive which made me send for him. 
Do you choose to occasion a scandalous scene? As you please. If I 
monies recourse to law in order to remain mistress of my own house, 
I will.” 

This provident precaution of Lucy drove her aunt to frenzy. Clo- 

rinda declared, that to turn her cousin out of doors was doing so to 
herself. ‘* My intention,” returned Lucy, “‘ was to dismiss from my 
house the Baron de Stacy, and not my father’s sister; but if you con- 
sider yourself inseparable’—— 
** Enough!” cried Clorinda with stifled rage; ‘‘I understand you. 
Well, since you drive me to extremities, you shall find that I know how 
to take my revenge.” Two hours later, she had left the chateau with 
the baron. 

Once more free, Lucy dismissed a few servants on whom rested some 
suspicion, and then she sent for Marie, and settled her with her hus- 
band at the chateau. Her mind began to recover some serenity, but 
this was not to last long. 

It was the most beautiful summer evening imaginable, when nature, 
all softness and peace, makes it a delicious thing to feel and to breathe. 
Lucy felt tempted to go down from her little terrace into the meadow 
below. Presently she heard from the road, which passed hard by, a 
plaintive voice calling for help. It was a crippled beggar, who had 
fallen, and could not rise without assistance. Lucy’s kind heart was 
struck with pity, und she opened the little door that led to the road. 
At the same instant she was violently seized, and dragged away; a 
handkerehief was tied tight over her mouth; and she felt herself 
thrown into a carriage, which set off at full gallop. ‘ Fear nothing: 
no harm will be done you; but do not scream or stir.” After having 
uttered these words, those who bore her off remained silent, and Lucy’s 
repeated and urgent questions received no answer. Her terror and 
despair can be more easily imagined than described. 

After travelling several hours, the carriage stopped somewhere for 
the night. Our unfortunate heroine passed it on a chair, in the midst 
of incessant present terror, and of the most perplexing alarm for the 
future. Here, again, she turned to Him who is never invoked in vain; 
and she gathered courage and resignation from prayer. At break of 
day they set off again. The jolting of the carriage made her sensible 
that they were following a cross-road, and when the postilion cracked 
his whip, the sound convinced her that they were in the midst of a 
wood. At last taey came to the journey’s end, and the poor young 
jady was introduced into a room, where she found her aunt, who threw 
her arms round Lucy’s neck with demonstrations of the most exagger- 
ated sensibility. Perfidious wretch! To Lucy’s pressing questions, 
she answered that the first thing necessary was to take rest—explana- 
tions could come a little later. 

Lucy remained alone in the room, and having ascertained that she 
was so, and by touching all round the walls, that she had really shut 
herself in with perfest security, fell into a deep sleep, which recovered 
her from the moral and physical fatigue she had undergone. After- 
wards, havirg refused to leave her room, dinner was brought to her. 
The following night passed calmly, and without any incident. Tha 
next morning, her aunt pressed her to come down into the garden. 
Lucy consented, from a vague presentiment that, later, it might be im- 

ortant to know, as far as was possible, the details of the place that 
held her captive. Her aunt continued, as the day before, to pour out 
unceasing protestations of devotion and tenderness. Her part was to 
try and persuade her niece that, whatever might have been her former 
conduct, she was now her assured protectress. Lucy feigned to be- 
lieve it. 

Soon the baron came. A long and stormy conversation ensued be- 
tween him and the heiress. On the one hand, there was the barefaced 
avowal of a fixed determination to attain his purpose at any cost; and, 
on the other, as firm a resolution not to give way, and the expression 
of the most unbounded contempt. The enraged baron went so far as to 
threaten Lucy with a scandalous lawsuit. ‘‘ Beware, madame,” cried 
he; ‘‘ there are means of proving that your father and mother were 
not united in lawful wedlock. Consent to be mine, and you will save 
your mother’s honour. I leave you a week to reflect.” 

Some days after this violent scene, Lucy was sadly walking in the 
garden towards evening, when suddenly she heard, on the other side 
of the wall which separated her from the surrounding country, an ani- 
mal running fast, and then a barking. It was Mountain, Henriot’s 
dog. She called his name. ‘‘ Thank God,” cried the boy, “I have 
found you at last, miss!” It was the instinct of the dog that had led 
Henriot along her track. A plan of escape, to be executed the next 
































evening, was quietly settled. Henriot was to hide himself in some 
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bushes near the little of the garden, and wait for her. This once 
ogee on, the pos nates bad with » calm mind. 
ext day before dawn she went down into the garden, opened the 

little door, and ventured forth into the country beyond at all hazards. 
After walking for about an hour, she heard loud shouts behind her: it 
was the voice of the baron. He pursues her—he catches her. Sud- 
denly barking is heard, then the sound of a struggle, then cries for 
help. It was Mountain, which had seized the baron by the throat, and 
still held him tight. A cart coming that way, the wounded man was 

laced in it, and carried home senseless. As to Lucy, Henriot led her 

& woodman’s cottage, where she found kind hospitality. With some 
difficulty a carriage was got, and a person on whom she could depend, 
to drive her to the Chateau de Sens, which she at length reached in 
—. weeks passed in undisturbed tranquillity. In the meantime, 
Lucy learned that the wounds of the baron were less dangerous than 

had been at first supposed, and that he was almost recovered. In fact, 
ghe soon had proof that he was stili in existence, and that his evil na- 
ture continued in full vigour. She received legal notice, requiring 
her to give up possessions to which she was not lawfully entitled, she 
only being ® natural daughter, and having thus only title on M. de 
Marne’s property to that portion allotted by the law of France to ille- 

timate children. Lucy remembered perfectly having possessed among 

er papers the marriage certificate of her parents. drawn up in French 

and in English; but when she sought for it in the box which held all 
her family documents, it was not to be found. f 

It does not enter into our plan to give the details of the lawsuit. 
Suffice it to say, that Lucy lost it by the first judgment, and appealed 
to asuperior court. Not choosing, in the meantime, to inhabit the 
Chateau de Sens while it was in litigation, Lucy retired with Marie to 
board at a convent at T——. She had already passed several months 
there, when one day Marie ran into her room oppressed and breathless 
with emotion. “Ah, mademoiselle, a gentleman--down stairs—come, 
come quick!” And she dragged her mistress along into a large par- 
lour, where the boarders received their visitors. A gentleman, in 
truth, was waiting for Lucy. It was Henry Lisson. The tone in which 
he simply pronounced Aer name conveyed a whole justification. The 
two lovers had been victims of an infamous deception. First, several 
of their letters had been euppressed : then, it was cunningly contrived 
that notice should reach the sister of Mr. Lisson, through a channel 
she thought unexceptionable, that Lucy had given up Henry, and that 
her marriage with the Baron de Stacy was a settled thing. Henry 
‘wrote several letters, which all remained unanswered. This silence be 
construed as a confirmation of that which his sister had heard. and, in 
despair, he set out for Italy. When he returned to Paris, he learned 
by the public papers the issue of the lawsuit, which deprived Lucy of 
all her possessions, and instantly set off to come to her. ‘ Now that 
you are poor,” ended the young man, ‘“ and that those considerations 
which stopped us formerly no longer exist, will you at length consent 
to make me the happiest of men?” After some hesitation, Lucy yielded, 
and srrangements were made for the marriage. 

In the meantime, the agent whom Lucy had sent to England to pro- 
cure a certificate of the marriage of her father and mother, returned 
with the properly authenticated documents. These being produced, 
obtained a verdict which reinstated Lucy in the full and entire posses- 
sion of her property. Her every wish gratified, rich, beloved, at the 
moment of uniting herself for ever to the man of her choice, who would 
not envy such happiness as Lucy’s? 

It was the very eve of the long wished-for day. The evening slipped 
away in gentle converse. Henry was happy, but his movements be- 
trayed a certain — > It was growing late, and still he lingered: 
it seemed as if he did not know how to tear himself away from his be- 
trothed. At last he rose to go. There was something convulsive in 
the pressure of his hand, a strangeness in the tone with which he said 
farewell. Lucy felt seized by an indefinable anxiety: she could not 
sleep. Are there situations in which God permits the soul to have a 
confused prescience of impending misfortune ? 

Next morning, about eight o’clock, a servant of the hotel in which 
Henry lodged came to the convent, and broke to Lucy the news that his 
master was wounded. The preceding day, he had been publicly in- 





sulted, and furiously challenged, by the Baronde Stacy. A duel—how 
detestable are such encounters—-had ensued. Lucy, almost frantie, 
flew with Marie to the hotel. The unfortunate young man was almost 
lifeless. At sight of his bride, he made a slight motion, uttered the 
name of Lucy, and expired! The miscreant De Stacy escaped. 

Sincere piety alone can pour balm into such wounds. Lucy took re- 
fuge in her religious feelings, and by degrees recovered calm and peace. 
She made of her riches a patrimony for the poor, and her life is a con- 
tinual act of beneficence. 


» Such is a glimpse of a domestic tragedy which took place a few years 
ago in France. The whole particulars were exactly as they are here 
recorded. 





A FAMILY OF CRUSOES. 


It may not be generally known to the people of Scotland, that within 
the verge of this northern kingdom there exists, or very lately existed, 
a family of human beings in an almost desert island, removed out of 
sight of land, and holding communication with the rest of their species 
‘but twice in the twelve months. The name of this desolate isle is Rona, 
or more correctly North Rona, and is situated in the Northern Ovean, 
at the distance of sixteen leagues west from the Butt of Lewis, one of 
the largest of the Hebridean Isles. This island, which measures about 
a mile in length, and halfa mile in breadth, where widest, has been 
rarely visited either by ships or travellers, and has been the subject of 
a variety of fanciful descriptions. It might have remained much longer 
in this almost ‘‘ undiscovered” condition, had it not been visited a few 
years ago by Dr. John Macculloch, who made it the object of one of his 
mineralogical excursions, and who has presented us with a description 
of the island and its inhabitants. The doctor, it seems, found great 
difficulty in landing, in consequence of the most accessible point being 
the face of a precipitous cliff, fifty or sixty feet in height. The disem- 
barkation of himself and boat’s crew did not pass unobserved by the 
chief inhabitant, who, like his prototype Robinson Crusoe, in spying 
the landing of the savages, took care to keep aloof from the strangers ; 
and who, on their surmounting the cliff, fairly took to his heels. Be- 
ing, however, brought to by means of a well directed blast of Gaelic, 
sent after him by one of the boatmen, and his friendship purchased by a 
roll of tobacco, the doctor found himself at liberty to inspect the ter- 
ritory in all its parts, and to extract an account of the mode of living 
of the single family by which it was tenanted ‘‘ The southern cliffs,” 
says he, “‘ range from thirty to sixty feet in height, running out into 
flat ledges at the western extremity; but on the north side they reach 
to 500 feet, and present a formidable aspect, whitened by the tremen- 
dous breach of the sea as it rolls on from the northward. Here, among 
other openings, there is an immense cave, with a wide aperture, into 
which the waves break with the noise of thunder. Over a large space, 
the whole ground, at an elevation of 200 feet, is washed away to the 
bare foundation ; large masses of rock being frequently thrown up, and 
carried high along the level land, as if they were mere pebbles on a 
sea-beach. Rona can be no — solitude, when the half of it is 
thus under water, and the solid dash then made against it must cover 
the whole, in gales of wind, with a continual shower of spray. From 
the lower western angle, the land rises with a gentle and even swell 
towards the north and east; but having no inequality of ground to af- 
ford the least shelter, it is necessarily swept by every blast. The sur- 

face is, nevertheless, green, and everywhere covered with a beautiful 
compact turf, except where broken up for cultivation, for the space of 
a few acres in the middle and elevated part. The highest point is near 
the north-eastern end; and hence, in clear weather, the lofty hills of 
Sutherland are visible in the horizon. It is the total seclusion of Rona 
from all the concerns of the world, which confers on it that intense 
character of solitude with which it seemed to impress us all. No ship 
approaches in sight, and seldom is land seen from it. A feeling of hope 
never leaves the vessel while she can float, and while there is a possi- 
ay of return to society ; but Rona is forgotten, unknown, for ever 
fixed immovable in the dreary and waste ocean. There was at one pe- 
riod, according to doubtful tradition, a chapel in the island dedicated 
to St. Ronan, the patron saint of seals, which was fenced by a stone- 
wall, but of this there are nownoremains. Whatever was the number 
of families once resident—and it is said there were always five, there is 
now but one. The tenant is a cotter, as he cultivates the farm on his 
employer’s account. There seem to have been six or seven acres cul- 
tivated in barley, oats, and potatoes, but the grain was now housed. 
The soil is good, and the produce appeared to have been abundant. The 
vy is permitted to consume as much as they please; and it was 
atated that the average surplus paid to the tacksman amounted to eight 
bolls of barley. In addition to that, he is bound to find an annual sup- 


the island maintains fifty small sheep. The wool of these is of 














course reserved for the tacksman ; but as far as we could discover, the 
tenant was as unrestricted in the use of mutton as in that of grain and 

tatoes. Twice in the pag: that part of the produce which is reserved 
is thus taken away, and in this manner is maintained all the commu- 
nication which North Rona has with the external world. The return 
for all these services, in addition to his food and that of his family, is 
the large sum of £2a year. But this is paidin clothes, not in money ; 
and as there were six individuals to clothe, it is easy to apprehend 
they did not abound in covering. I must add to this, however, the 
use of a cow, which was brought from Lewis when in milk, and chang- 
ed when unserviceable. From the milk of his ewes, the tenant con- 
trives to make cheeses resembling those for which St. Kilda is so cele- 
brated. There is no peatin the island, but its place is well enough 
supplied by turf. During the long discussions whence all this know- 
ledge was procured, I had not observed that our conference was held on 
the top of the house, roof it could not be calied. It being impossible 
for walls to resist the winds of this boisterous region, the house is ex- 
cavated in the earth, as if it were the work of the Greenlanders. What 
there is of wall rises for a fuot or two above the surrounding irregular 
surface, and the adjacent stacks of turf help to ward off the violence of 
the gales. The flat roof is a solid mass of turf and straw, the smoke 
issuing out of an aperture near the side of the habitation. The very 
entrance seemed to have been contrived for concealment or defence, 
and it could not be perceived till pointed out. This is an irregular 
hole, about four feet high, surrounded by turf; and on entering it, 
with some precaution, we found a long tortuous passage, somewhat re- 
sembling the gallery of a mine, but without a door, which conducted 
us into the penetralia of the cavern. The interior resembled the prints 
which we have seen of a Kamtschatkan hut. Over the embers of a 
turf fire sat the ancient grandmother nursing an infant, which was 
nearly naked. From the rafters hung festoons of dried fish ; but scarce- 
ly an article of furniture was to be seen, and there was no light but 
that which came through the smoke-hole. There was a sort of plat- 
form, or dais, on which the fire was raised, where the old woman and 
her charge sat; and one or two niches, excavated laterally in the 
ground, and laid with ashes, seemed to be the only bed-places. Why 
these were not furnished with straw I know not; and of blankets, the 
provision was as scanty at that of the clothes; possibly, ashes may 
make a better and softer bed than straw; butit is far more likely that 
this insular family could not be forced to make themselves more com- 
fortable. 

‘This was certainly a variety in human life worth studying. Every- 
thing appeared wretched enough : a smoky subterranean cavern ; rain 
and storm; a deaf octogenarian grandmother; the wife and children 
half naked; and to add to all this, solitude, and a prison from which 
there was no escape. Yet the family were well fed, seemed contented, 
and expressed little concern as to what the rest of the world was doing. 
To tend the sheep, and house the winter firing; to dig the ground, and 
reap the harvests in their seasons; to hunt wild fowl and fish ; to fetch 
water from the pools, keep up the fire, and rock the child to sleep on 
their knees, seemed occupation enough, and the society of the family 
itself, society enough. The women and children, indeed, had probably 
never extended their notions of a world much beyond the precincts of 
North Rona; the chief himself seemed to have few cares or wishes that 
did not centre in it; his only desire being to go to Lewis to christen his 
infant—a wish in another year he could have gratified.” Such is an 
abridgment of the interesting account given by Macculloch of this dis- 
tant and solitary isle, and the human beings whoinhabit it. My read- 
ers have here presented to their view the picture of a family which 
many may consider as at the lowest and most hapless condition of any 
in Great Britain or its adjacent islands; yet the moralist will be de- 
lighted to discover, that with all the disadvantages of solitude and de- 
sertion, there is even a large amount of actual happiness, comfort, and 
virtue, in this remote and limited territory.— Chambers. 





HYPATIA, 


Continued from last week. 


And now, may the author ask for the same liberty which was allowed 
to the poet in the Elder Greek Comedy, of stepping forward for once, 
taking off for a few minutes the dramatic mask, and addressing his 
readers in his own person, in order to put them in possession of a few 
general facts necessary to the understanding of his story ? 

This should perhaps have been done at the beginning, as it was in 
the Later Comedy, by means of a prologue : but the omission has 
surely implied a compliment to the readers, by showing that the author 
considered them in possession of enough knowledge to be able to fol- 
low him as crities rather than as learners, through a well-known field 
of history. 

Nevertheless it may be wiser for him, while he begs the forbearance 
of those who know far more of the subject than he does, to give some 
slight sketch of the age which he has chosen for the stage of his puppet- 
show. 

For somewhat more than four hundred years, the Roman Empire 
and the Christign Church, born into the world almost at the same mo 

ment, had been developing themselves side by side as two great rival 
powers, in deadly struggle for the possession of the human race. The 
weapons of the empire had been not merely an overwhelming physical 
force, and a ruthless lust of aggressive conquest, but, even more pow- 
erful still, an unequalled genius for organization, and an uniform sys- 
tem of external lawand order. This was generally a real boon to con. 
quered nations, because it substituted a fixed and regular spoliation 
for the fortuitous and arbitrary miseries of savage warfare: and the 
same system arrayed on the side of the empire the wealthier citizens of 
every conquered nation, by allowing them their share in the plunder 
of the labouring masses below them. These, in the country districts, 
were utterly enslaved, while in the cities, their nominal freedom was of 
little use to masses kept from starvation by the almsof the government, 
and drugged into brutish good humour by a vast system of public spec 

tacles, in which the realms of nature and of art were ransacked to glut 
the wonder, lust and ferocity of a degraded populace. 

Against this vast organization the Church had been fighting for now 
four hundred years, armed only with its own mighty message, and with 
the manifestation of a spirit of purity and virtue, of love and self- 
sacrifices, which had proved itself mightier to melt and weld together 
the hearts of men, than all the force and terror, all the mechanical or- 
ganization, all the sensual baits with which the empire had been con- 
tending against that Gospel in which it had recognised, instinctively 
and at first sight, its internecine foe. 

And now the Caurch had conquered. In spite of the devilish cruel 
ties of persecutors; in spite of the contaminating atmosphere of sin 
which surrounded her; in spite of having to form herself, not out of a 
race of pure and separate creatures, but by a most literal * new birth” 
out of those very fallen masses who insulted and persecuted her; in 
spite of having to endure within herself continual outbursts of the evil 
passions in which her members had once indulged without check; in 
spite of a thousand counterfeits which sprung up around her and within 
her, claiming to be parts of her, and alluring men to themselves by that 
very exclusiveness and party arrogance which disproved their claim; 
in spite of all, she had conquered. The very Emperors had arrayed 
themselves on her side. Julian’s last attempt to restore paganism by 
imperial influence had only proved that the old faith had lost all hold 
upon the hearts of the masses ; and at his death the great tide- wave of 
new opinion rolled on unchecked, and the rulers of the earth were fain 
to swim with the stream ; to accept, in words, at least, the Church’s laws 
as theirs; to acknowledge a King of kings to whom even they owed 
homage and obedience, and to call their own slaves their “ poorer 
brethren.” 

But if the Emperors had become Christian, the Empire had not. Here 
and there an abuse was lopped off; or an edict was passed for the visi- 
tation of prisons and for the welfare of prisoners ; or a Theodosius was 
recalled to justice and humanity for awhile by the stern rebukes of an 
Ambrose. But the Empire was still the same ; still a great tyranny, 
enslaving the masses, crushing national life, fattening itself and its of 
ficials on a system of world-wide robbery ; and while it was paramount, 
there could be no hope for thehumanrace. Nay, there were even those 
among the Christians who saw, like Dante afterwards, in the “fatal 
gift of Constantine,” and the truce between the Church and the Empire, 
fresh and more deadly danger. Was not the Empire trying to extend 
over the Church itself that upas shadow with which it had withered 
up every other form of human existence; to make her, too, its stipen- 
diary slave-official, to be pampered when obedient, and scourged when- 
ever she dare assert a free will of her own, a law beyond that of her 
own, a law beyond that of her tyrants ; to throw on her, by a refined 
hypocrisy, the care and support of the masses on whose life blood it was 
feeding? So though many then, and, as I fancy, not unwisely. 

But if the social condition of the civilized world was anomalous at 
the beginning of the fifth century, its spiritual state was still more so. 
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on for four centuries under the Roman rule had produced & correspond. 
ing fusion of creeds, an universal fermentation of human thought ang 
faith. All honest belief in the old local superstitions of pegeabes had 
been long dying out before the more palpable and material idolatry of 
Emperor- worship ; and the gods of the nations, unable to deliver those 
who had trusted in them, became one by one the vassals of the “ Divus 
Cesar,” neglected by the philosophic rich, and only worshipped by the 
lower classes, where the old rites still pampered to their grosser appe- 
tites, or subserved the wealth and importance of some particular |o. 
cality. 

In the meanwhile, the minds of men, cut adrift from their ancient 
moorings, wandered wildly over pathless seas of speculative doubt, and 
especially in the more metaphysical and contemplative East, attempted 
to solve for themselves the questions of man’s relation to the unseen 
by those thousand schisms, heresies and theosophies (it is a disgrace to 
the word philosophy to call them by it), on the records of which the 
student now gazes bewildered, unable alike to count or to explaintheir 
fantasies. 

Yet even these, likeevery outburst of free human thought, had their 
use and their fruit. They brought before the minds of churchmen g 
thousand new questions which must be solved, unless the Church wag 
to relinquish for ever her claim as the great teacher and satisfier of 
the human soul. To study these bubbles, as they formed and burst on 
every wave of human life ; to feel, too often by sad experience, as Au. 
gustine knew, the charm of their allurements; to eliminate the truths 
at which they aimed from the falsehood which they offered us its substi- 
tute ; to exbibit the Catholic Church as possessing, in the great facts 
which she proclaimed, full satisfaction ; even for the most subtle meta- 
physical cravings of a diseased age;—that was the work of the time; 
ja | men were sent to do it, and aided in their labour by the very causes 
which had produced the intellectual revolution. The general intermix. 
ture of ideas, creeds, and races, even the mere physical facilities for 
intercourse between different parts of the Empire, helped to give the 
great Christian Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries a breadth of 
observation, a depth of thought, a large-hearted and large-minded pa- 
tience and tolerance, such as, we may say boldly, the Church has since 
beheld but rarely, and the world never; at least if we are to judge 
those great men by what they had, and not by what they had not, and 
believe, as we arg bound, that had they lived now, and not then, they 
would have towered as far above the heads of this generation as they 
did above their own. And thus an age, which, to the shallow insight of 
a sneerer like Gibbon, seems only a rotting and aimless chaos of sen. 
suality and anarchy, fanaticism and hyprocrisy, produced an Athan- 
ase and a Jerome, a Chrysostom and an Augustine; absorbed into the 
sphere of Christianity all which was most valuable in the philosophies 
of Greece and Egypt, and in the social organization of Rome, as an 
heirloom for nations yet unborn ; and laid in foreign lands, by uncon- 
sious agents, the foundations of all European thought and ethics 

But the Egyptian and Syrian Churches were destined to labour not 
for themselves, but for us. The signs of disease and decrepitude were 
already but too manifest in them. That very peculiar turn of the 
Greco-Eastern mind, which made them the great thinkers of the then 
world, had the effect of drawing them away from practice to specula- 
tion ; and the races of Egypt and Syria were effeminate, over. civilized, 
physically exhausted by centuries during which no infusion of fresh 
blood had come to renew the stock. Morbid, self-conscious, physically 
indolent, incapable then as now, of personal or political freedom, they 
afforded material out of which fanatics might easily be made, but not 
citizens of the kingdom of God. The very ideas of family and national 
life had perished in the East from the evil influence of the universal 
practice of slave-holding, as well as from the degradation of that Jew- 
ish nation which had been for ages the great witness for those ideas. 
The passionate Eastern character, like all weak ones, found total ab- 
stinence easier than temperance, religious thought more captivating 
than godly action, and & monastic world grew up all over the East, of 
such vastness that in Egypt it was said to rivalin numbers the lay po- 
pulation, producing, with an enormous decrease in the actual amount 
of moral evil, an equally great enervation and decrease of the popula- 
tion. Such a people could offer no resistance to the steadily increasing 
tyranny of the Eistern Empire. In vain did such men as Chrysostom 
and Basil oppose their personal influence to hideous intrigues and vil- 
lanies of the Byzantine court; the ever downward career of Eastern 
Christianity went on unchecked for two more miserable centuries, side 
by side with the upward development of the Western Church ; and 
while the successors of the great Saint Gregory were concerting and 
civiliziag a new-born Europe, the Churches of the East were vanishin 
before Mohammedan invaders, strong in living trust in that living God, 
whom the Christians, while they hated and persecuted each other for 
arguments about Him, were denying and blaspheming in every action 
of their lives. 

For the health of a church depends not merely on the creed which it 
professes, but on the faith and virtue of its individual members. The 
mens sana must have a corpus sanum to inhabit. And even for the 
Western Church, the lofty future which was in store for it would have 
been impossible, without some infusion of new and healthier blood into 
the veins of a world drained and tainted by the influence of Rome. 

And the new blood, at the era of this story, wasat hand. The great ° 
tide of those Gothic nations, of which the Norwegian and the German 
are the purest remaining types, though every nation of Europe, from 
Gibraltar to St. Petersburgh, owes to them the most precious elements 
of strength, was sweeping onward, wave over wave, in a steady south- 
western current, across the whole Roman territory, and only stopping 
and recoiling when it reached the shores of the Mediterranean. Those 
wild tribes were bringing with them into the magic circle of the Wes- 
tern Church’s influence the very materials which she required for the 
building up of a future Christendom, and which she could find as little 
in the Western Empire as in the Eastern; purity of morals, respect 
for woman, for family life, for law, and equal justice, and individual 
freedom; a brain equal to that of the Roman in practical power, and 
not too far behind that of the Eastern in imaginative and speculative 
acuteness. 

And their strength was felt at once. Their vanguard, oonfined with 
difficulty for three centuries without the Eastern Alps, at the expense 
of sanguinary wars, had been adopted, wherever practicable, into the 
service of the Empire, and the heart’s core of the Roman legions was 
composed of Gothic officers and soldiers. But now the main body had 
arrived, and tribe after tribe was crowding down to the Alps, and 
trampling upon each other on the frontiers of the Empire. The Huns, 
singly their inferiors, pressed them from behind with the irresistible 
weight of numbers; Italy, with her rich cities and fertile lowlands, 
beckoned them on to plunder: as auxiliaries, they had learnt theirown 
strength and Roman weakness; a casus bel/i was soon found. ‘ 
How iniquitous was the conduct of the sons of Theodosius, in refusing 
the usual bounty, by which the Goths were bribed not to attack the 
empire !—The whole pent-up deluge burst over the plains of Italy, and 
the Western Empire became from that day forth a dying idiot, while 
the new invaders divided Europe among themselves. The ten years 
before the time of this tale had decided the fate of Greece; the last 
three that of Rome itself. The countless treasures which five centu- 
ries of rapine had accumulated round the Capitol had become the prey 
of men clothed in sheep-skins and horse-hide, and the sister of an em- 
peror had found her beauty, virtue, and pride of race, worthily matched 
by those of the hard-handed Northern hero who led her away from 
Italy as his captive and his bride, to found new kingdoms in South 
France and Spain, and drive the newly-arrived Vandals across the 
Straits of Gibraltar into the then blooming coast-land of Northern Af- 
rica. Everywhere the mangled limbs of the Old World were seething 
in the Medea’s caldron, to come forth whole, and young, and strong. 
The Longbeards, noblest of their race, had found a temporary resting- 
place upon the Austrian frontier, after long southward wanderings 
from the Swedish mountains, soon to he dispossessed again by the ad- 
vancing Huns, and, crossing the Alps, to give their name for ever to 
the plains of Lombardy. A few more tumultuous years, andthe Franks 
would find themselves lords of the Lower Rhine-land; and before the 
hairs of Hypatia’s scholars had grown grey, Hengist and Horsa would 
have landed on the shores of Kent, and an English nation have begua 
its world- wide life. 

But some great Providence forbade to our race, triumphant in every 
other quarter, a footing beyond the Mediterranean, or even in Con- 
stantinople, which to this day preserves in Europe the faith and man- 
ners of Asia The Eastern World seemed barred, by some stern doom, 
from the only influence which could have regenerated it. Every at- 
tempt of the Gothic races to establish themselves beyond the sea, whe- 
ther in the form of an organized kingdom, as did the Vandalsin Africa; 
or of a mere band of brigands, as did the Goths in Asia Minor, under 
Gainas ; or of a pretorian guard, as did the Varangians of the middle 
age; or as religious invaders, as did the Crusaders, ended only in the 
corruption and disappearance of the colonists That extraordinary 
reform in morals, which, according to Salvian and his contemporaries, 
the Vandal conquerors worked in North Africa, availed them nothing : 



















more than they gave. Climate, bad example, and the luxury 
pp Anes them in one century into a race of helpless and lux- 
yrious slavebolders, doomed to utter extermination before the semi- 
Gothic armies of Belisarius, and with them vanished the last chance 
that the Gothic races would exercise on the Eastern World the same 
stern yet wholesome discipline under which the Western had been re- 
life. 
om the period whereof this story treats, the Graco. Eastern mind 
was still in the middle of its great work. That wonderful metapbysic 
subtlety, which in phrases and definitions too often unmeaning to our 
rosser intellect, saw the symbols of the important spiritual realities, 
and felt that on the distinction between Aumoousios and homotousios 
might hang the destiny of the human race. was set to battle in Alex- 
andria, the ancient stronghold of Greek philosophy. with the effete re. 
mains of the very scientific thought to which it owed its extraordinary 
culture. Monastic isolation from family and national duties es cially 
fitted the fathers of that period for the task, by giving them leisure, 
if nothing else, to face questions with a life-long earnestoess impossi- 
ple to the more social and practical Northern mind. Our duty is, in- 
stead of sneering at them as pedantic dreamers, to thank Heaven that 
men were found, just at the Lime when they were wanted, to do for us 
what we could never have done for ourselves; to leave to us, a8 & pre. 
cious heir-loom, bought most truly with the life blood of their race, a 
metaphysic at once Christian and scientific, every attempt to improve 
on which has hitherto been found a failure; and to battle victoriously 
with that strange brood of theoretic monsters begotten by Greek phi- 
losophy upon Aégyptian symbolism, Chaldee astrology, Parsee dualism, 
Brahminic spiritualism— graceful and gorgeous phantoms, whereof 
somewhat more will be said in the coming chapter. 








PETER PINDAR, AND A PROTEST. 


In our igsue of the 5th inst , an anecdote of Dr. Wolcot was related, 
as found in Jerdan’s recent autobiography. The publication of this, 
and of another which is subjoined, has drawn forth a remonstrance 
from Cyrus Redding, addressed to the Editor of a London paper.—Mr. 
Jerdan wrote. 


“Of his negotiations with Government I can give an authentic ac 
count, which for the sake of all poets, 1 am sorry to remark, did not 
redound to the credit of the satirist. His writings had a wide range, 
and great popular effect; and his absurd pictures of the King tended 
to make nearly the whole country believe that His Majesty was little 
better than a simpleton or a fool. Some of these squibs annoyed the 
monarch, or at any rate his family and most attached and loyal servants; 
and when it pleased God to visit him with the sore affliction of wander- 
ing reason, his ministers felt a laudable anxiety to guard against any 
chance of vexation from the venomous pen of this modern Thersites. 
I was interested enough to inquire into the matter, and the explana 
tion I received from the must authentic source was as follows :--* All 
I can recollect of the point to which yeu refer is that the gentleman in 
question (P.P.) proposed through a triend to lend his literary assist- 
ance in support of the measures of Government, at the time referred 
to, with the expectation of some reward for such services. He did no- 
thing, and then claimed a remuneration for silence, and for not having 
continued those attacks which be had been in the habit of making 
This claim was, of course, rejected, and he took his line accordingly, 
ridiculing and slandering as before.’ ”’ 

The disclaimer is thus put forward 


“In your number of the 8th instant some anecdotes respecting Peter 
Piodar (Dr. Wolcot) are extracted from the Autobiography of Mr. 
Jerdan. A previous knowledge of the Doctor by my family induced me, 
when I cime a youth to London, to visit him. From the close of 1805, 
down to the time of his death in 1819, I spent an evening weekly when 
I was in London at his house. I remember his sisters also, who were 
alive in 1813. Mr. Jerdan is not correct in hisstatements. The facts 
of his alleged trick on the publishers are these :—Wolcot’s works 
having a prodigious sale. Walker the bookseller was deputed by some 
of the trade to offer the Doctor a sum of money, or an annuity, for the 
copyright of them all. The Doctor chose the annuity of £260. He had 
suffered all his life from asthma, but less in his latter years than 
before. A fit was on him on the day when Walker called about the 
business, and the bibliopolist went away, and told (I think) his wife, 
that the Doctor could not live long, and it might soon be too late to 
conclude the bargain. The Doctor heard of this, and when Walker 
came with the draft of the document, he coughed “ double time,” on 
ae roe to play off the joke upon him,—and the bookseller naturally 
urried through the business. The Doctor used to repeat the an 
ecdote as a good joke against the booksellers. He was not in a 
‘dying condition.” He never ‘* wiped the chalk off his face,’ which, 
with bis mahogany complexion, chalk would hardly have whitened,— 
nor did he ** dance out of the room’’—neither had he “ one foot in the 
om ” He used, after he was eighty years of age, to say in jest that 
e had got the best of the bargain with the bibliopolists,—living so 
many years more than they reckoned on,—and always ccnslndell by 
speaking of hiscough. He was a man far above such a trick as chalk- 
ing his face to entrap those with whom he dealt. In money affairs 
he was scrupulous. He was one of the most open, candid men that 
ever lived,—fond of a joke, and making one sometimes out of little. 
** The anecdote of the pension, astold by Mr. Jerdan, is equally erro- 
neous. I had the previous story from his own lips. Wolcot came from 
Cornwall to London about 1782. He began to write soon after wards,— 
and the King’s first fit of illness occurred in 1789, and lasted but a 
short time. The second attack was in 1811. Wolcot wrote little or 
nothing worth mentioning after the latter year. The “laudable anx 
iety of ministers” to protect the King by pensioning Peter Pindar thus 
falls to the ground,—though it is true the statement is very generally 
made. Thetruth is,—Peter did not offer his assistance to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Jerdan contradicts himself. If the pension was coffe: ed to 
= annoyance to the King, it could hardiy have been granted to 
’eter on his own solicitation! All the world knows that Charles IL. 
bade a writer, legally attached for a lampoon, to abuse Aim, and then 
the ministers would not trouble themselves about his diatribes. Peter 
was more bitter against the ministry than against the King. He told 
too many truths of them. He disliked Pitt,—whom he deemed a re- 
negade from his father’s principles, and a tacit libeller of his memory. 
The first Pitt was the Doctor’s hero,—and his first verses were written 
to that Mr. Pitt, ** Oo his recovery from a fit of the gout.” These 
verses were published in Vartin's Magazine about 1756, and are dated 
from Fowey in Cornwall. His praises of Chatham were unbounded :— 
his dislike of the son was proportional. Peter was offered a pension 
more than once, but he could not be a dependent and write for the 
Government. The last time the offer was made he was depressed in 
mind and in circumstances. He had thought of retiring into Cornwall, 
and giving up his pen. Tais was not known to the Treasury,—but it 
80 happened that an offer of a pension was renewed at that very time. 
Peter was not to write for the Government, and he stipulated that he 
would not write against it. Mr. Yorke was the go-between, if I re- 
collect rightly. Peter finally agreed to write no more articles on poli- 
tical personages—in fact, to keep silent about the ministry. A pension 
of £300 per unnum was to be his. He had received the first quarter's 
allowance but a few days, when, in the temper of those times, a mes- 
Senger from the Treasury called and hoped. now the Doctor saw the 
ministry were in earnest, he would use his pen on their side ‘* You 
know the stipulation was to be my silence,” said the Doctor indignant- 
ly, “Ill be d dif I will write for you: I won't be a prostitute,— 
go and tell this to your ministers.” It happened that a sum of money 
about which the Doctor had been depressed in mind from his hopeless. 
hess of obtaining it was paid over to him. He at once enclosed back 





the amount which he had received from the Treasury. ‘* Petercan live 


Without a pension” was the result. 
affiir,—as related by himself 
“I will trespass upon your space by an anecdote which has not been 


So began and ended the pension 


told, out of many that I know of this remarkable man, The Prince of 
Wales always had slips of the Doctor's works from the printer, while 


they were in the press. When he became Prince Regent, a u essenger 


Was sent to the Doctor to know what the Prince was indebted to him for 
the proof slips. Nune had been sent for years, because the Ductor had 
*] thought it a sufficient honour 
I never expected to be 


hot written anything worth sending 
that the Prince read my works in that way. 


lusulted by such a demand so long afterwards,’ said Wolcot. ‘ My or- 


ders are peremptory, Doctor,’ replied the messenger.—‘ I have nothing 
to do with my writings pow, nor with money transactions relating to 
The messenger went, 
r instructing Walker to make out a regular tradesman’s bill 
rince Regent, to the farthing, and give a regular receipt for 
the messenger called 
tor with a fifty-pound note, th+ account being forty odd pounds 


them. You must go to Walker the bookseller.’ 
the docto 
for the P 
the sum when paid. Some little time afterwards 
on the Doc 








Doctor despatched the —4 7 to Walker again—saying he would 
not have the Prince’s money. It was & trading affair on Poth sides, and 
he must go to the traders. ‘ Was not this very pretty ” said Wolcot ; 
‘the Prince bad my equibs about bis father to read openly at his own 
table, and then fearing that I may blab the fact, now he is become 
Viceroy, he thinks if he pays me for the rags all will be right.’ Weltje, 
of the Prinee’s household supplied the Doctor with the materials for 
many of his squibs. The tale of the sharing of the royal cooks origin- 
atee in a fact. The order was given, but withdrawn. It was founded 
on an accident of a trivial character,—which Wolcot altered and made 
the subject of one of the richest comic poems in any language, exalt- 
ing the insect hero— 

* To draw of deep astronomers the ken, 

The Georgium Sidus of the sons of men.’ 


‘Tam, &e. 
‘St. John’s Wood, May 17.’” 


—_—___—_—. 


THE BURMESE WAR. 


The capture of Rangoon was announced last week. The following 
particulars are selected from the mass of papers lying before us. The 
official reports of General Godwin and Admiral Austen are too lengthy 
for our columns —The Calcutta Englishman of April 24, says: 


* Cyrus ReppIna.’ 


We have received the following communication from the Secretary 
for India, which, with our own correspondent’s narrative, will put our 
readers in possession of the most material features of the proceedings 
at Rangoon :— 

‘*Martaban was stormed at 8 o'clock of the morning of the 5th of 
April.—H. M. steamers Rattler, Hermes, and Salamander worked in 
concert with the troops, bombarded the place, and covered the landing 
of the troops.—The troops engaged were a wing of H. M. 18th, a wing 
of H. M. 80th, a wing of the 26th Madras Native Infantry, with details 
of Bengal European Artillery and Madras Sappers—in all about 1,400 
men.—The attacking party was commanded by Colonel Reignolds, and 
Capt. Gillespie, of the 18th, was first on the walls. Ouly eight men 
were wounded ; no officer killed or wounded. 

**On the 10th and 11th of April Her Majesty's and the Company's 
vessels destroyed the whole of the stockades on the Rangoonriver. On 
the 12th, H. M, 51st, H. M. 18th, and the 40th Native Infantry landed, 
and took, after severe fighting, a stockade called the White-horse picket, 
Major Fraser, of the Engineers, being the first into the stockade.—The 
heat was so excessive that further operations on that day were sus- 
pended. Majors Oakes and Griffiths, both of the Madras army, were 
killed by the sun. Colonels Foord, Warren, and St. Maur suffered 
severely from the heat —On the 13th the heavy guns were landed. On 
the 14th the troops landed at5am. Two companies of Her Majesty’s 
18th, 80th, and 40:h Native lofantry formed the advance.—The enemy’s 
position was turned, and the Pagoda approached on the east side At 
11, after the Artillery had played on and destroyed the east entrance, 
the storming party was formed. It consisted of one wing of H. M. 80th, 
two companies of the 18th, and two companies of the 40th Native In- 
fantry, under the command of Colonel Coote. The troops advanced 
steadily and stormed the Pagoda with arush. All the country round 
fell with the Pagoda.” 

Officers Killed. —Lieut Doran, and Ensign Armstrong.— Wounded. 
—Colonel Coote, severely ; Capt. Bruce, slightly; Lieut Elliot, slight- 
ly; Lieut. Turner, slightly ; Capt. Blundell, dangerously. 


Killed. W ounded, 
CREE ciiccccccse 2 14 
Rank and file....... 15 114 
Laecars........ce0- 0 4 
pO \7 132 


The following is from the extra of the Bombay Times, May 8rd: 
and is, it will be observed extracted from a journal of the proceed- 
ings. 

On the morning of the 5th of April the Hon. Company’s steamer 
Proserpine anchored off Moulmein, having on board Lieut.-Gen. God- 
win, CB, and Rear-Admiral Austen, C.B., and was followed during 
the day by H. M. steamers Raté/er (bearing the Rear-Admiral’s flag), 
Hermes, and Salamander. —The general and admiral proceeded at 
once in the Proserpine to reconnoitre Martaban. The same evening 
the Salamander went up and anchored abreast of Martaban, at a dis- 
tance of about 1,800 yards, and the following troops embarked on 





pany's steamers Feroze, Zencbia, Mozuffer, Sesostris, Berenice, Medusa, 
Phiegcthon, Tenasserim, En \ , Fire Queen, Mahanuddy. 

April 11.—The fleet weighed anchor at 8 a. m., and proceeded 0 
site Rangoon. The steamers had all taken up their positions, when a 
fire of cannon and musketry was opened upon them from the Dalla side, 
and immediately afterwards from the southernmost stockade at Ran- 
goon. The steamers lost no time in returning the fire, which contin- 
ued for one hour and a quarter. A shell one of the Bombay 
steamers exploded a mine or magazine in the right stockade, and short- 
ly afterwards the enemy’s fire was silenced, and orders were given to 
cease firing from our sbips. All the stockades appeared to be filled 
with men. A detachment was sent to attack the Dalla stockades, con- 
sisting of a detachment of European infantry and seamen, who car- 
ried it immediately, losing one officer, Ensign Armstrong, H. M’s. 5lst 
Regiment. | : 
On the morning of the 12th the troops disembarked. The 2d com 
ny 5th brigade Bengal Artillery landed at 6 a. m., and put a 
their guns, and were ready to proceed by 8 o’clock, when the advance 
was made, headed by the light companies of the 51st Foot On 
within 850 yards of the first stockade, Brevet-Major Reid, with twe 9- 
pounder guns and two 24-pounder howitzers, unlimbered and came inte 
action, firing shrapnel and round shot. The practice was excellent and 
most effective. It was instantly returned by a well-directed fire from 
the stockade. The euemy fired rather high at first, bat after a few 
rounds they obtained our distance exactly. Just as Major Reid's am- 
munition was expended, Brevet-Major Oakes, of the Madras Artillery, 
brought up two 24. pounder howitzers, and continued the fire till 
order for the storming party to advance was given, and the stockade 
was carried without any loss. Before the advance of the storming par- 
ty a gunner of the Bengal Artillery and one of the Madras Artillery 
were killed at their guns, and two wounded. 

The following day (the 13th) was devoted to bringing up from the 
ships supplies of ammunition and other stores, and on the morning of 
the 14th the army advanced to the attack of Rangoon. Immediately 
on leaving the bivouac of the _— day a sharp firing of musketry 
commenced on both sides, and on reaching an opening in the rising 
ground all around us two stockades concentrated the fire of their guns 
upon us and did some “am damage. On arriving at a distance of 800 
to 1,000 yards from the Great Pagoda four 8-inch howitzers, which had 
been dragged up from the rear by the seamen of the fleet, were brought 
to bear upon it, and continued to fire till about 1 o’clock, when the 
order was given for the storming party to advance, headed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s gallant 18th Royal Irish. It received little molestation till it 
commenced the ascent of the steps leading to the Great Pagoda, when 
it was received by a discharge from two guns and from hundreds of 
muskets and matchlocks. The three first who ascended were Lieut.- 
Col. Coote, and Lieut. and Adj. Doran, of H.M. 18th Royal Irish, and 
Capt. Latter, and I regret very much to add that the first officer wags 
severely, and Lieut. Doran, mortally wounded. Poor fellow, he re- 
ceived seven wounds and expired in half an hour, deeply and sincerely 
regretted by every officer and man in the regiment, and most deservedly 
so, for a nobler fellow ard more gallant and amiable soldier never lived. 
No other officer was killed, and the returns of wounded have not yet 
been received from regiments. 

The army is now occupying quarters about the Great Pagoda, and 
evidently the enemy were totally unprepared for our attack; quanti- 
ties of food just cooked, clothing, &c., were found in every direction. 
A return of the ordnance captured is being taken by Majors Reid, of 
the Bengal, and Montgomery, of the Madras Artillery; the number is 
about 100 guns, of sizes (including nine 18- pounder iron guns), and 70 
or 80 wall pieces, and jingalls. Thousands of balls and pieces of ehina 
were lying by the guns, most of which were found loaded and spiked, 
some to within six or eight inches of the muzzle, one filled with duck 
shot. 

The place is most offensive from the number of dead bodies of mem 
and dogs, and from the stench of the decayed fish which the Burmese 
are fond of, and sickness has, I am sorry to say, commenced to a very 

reat extent. Cholera is raging fearfully; one officer, Captain Hint, 

aymaster of Her Majesty’s 80th Foot, has already fallen a victim, aad 
another is scarcely expected to recover. The soldiers of the differemt 
regiments are dying in numbers. 

The heat since the troops landed has been fearful. Two officers, 
Brevet-Major Oakes, of the Madras Artillery, and Brigadier-Major 
Griffiths, of the Madras Brigade, died from a coup de soleil on the 12th, 
and Brigadier Warren and many others, with numerous soldiers, have 
suffered severely from the same cause.—On the morning of the 12th 
the guns of Major Reid’s battery were dragged into ition, about a 





board the other steamers; 60 of the 2d Company’s 5th battalion Bengal 
Artillery, under Brevet-Major ©. 8. Reid; the left wing of H. M. 18th 
Royal Irish, Lient.-Col. Reignolds, CB. ; head-quarters and right 
wing of H. M. 80th Regiment, Major Lockhart, and the 26th Regt. 
Madras Native Infantry, Lieut.-Col. Johnson. At daybreak, the fol- 
lowing morning, the whole proceeded to take up their position off 
Martaban. Uufortunately the Hermes grounded about 2, yards off 
but the Rattler and Proserpine brought up, the former 213 yards from, 
and the latter within 50 yards of, the main wharf.—The enemy were 
in considerable numbers lining the mud wall which runs along the 
bank ofthe river to the large Pagoda, and as soon as the two steamers 
came opposite the wharf each opened a sharp cannonade, which was 
returned with goodwill by the enemy, both with guns and musketry. 
The fire from all four steamers was most effective ; the Ruttler and 
Proserpine, from being so close, must have caused many casualties, 
and the practice from the Salamander and Hermes was admirable ; 
even at the distance they were every shot told. Too much praise can- 
not be given to Captain Brooking for the noble manner in which he 
worked and fought his little vessel, the Proserpine.—W hen the landing 
place was cleared of the eaemy, the troops, which were at hand, 
were banded from the steamers, and most gallantly drove the 
enemy before them, following them up the hill, and from position to 
position, meeting with considerable opposition from their musketry, 
but immediately driving them from and getting possession of their 
guns. The town was at the same time cleared, the first to make his 
escape being the Governor. The place was entirely in our possession 
a little after 8 a.m., but the last of the troops did not return to the 
big Pagoda, where the general had established his head- quarters, till 
about 1 p.m. 

The whole of the troops that were engaged did their work well, not- 
withstanding the heat, which was excessive, and fortunately the casual- 
ties were very few A havildar of the 26th Madras Native Infantry, 
and a private of H. M. 18th Reyal Irish, being the only two danger- 
ously wounded, and 15 Europeans slightly so. The loss of the enemy 


must have been considerable, for the fire from the steamers was very 
sharp and continued for some time 


European infantry the following morning, leaving the 26th Madras N. 
I., to garrison Martaban, where they were joined during the forenoon 
by the company of Madras artillery, with its light field battery, with 


the hill overlooking the town. 


were captured, though it is well known that many others were in po- 
sition when we commenced the attack. One or two light-fingered gen- 


Moulmein) what they had not assisted in obtaining. —Thus fell Marta- 
ban, an easy conquest, notwithstanding the various and exaggerated 
reports of its strength. Ou the morning of the attack the garrison 


down jungle and clearing away houses, but we were too sharp upon 
them, and disturbed them in the midst of their preparations. 

On the evening of the 6th the following troops were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark for Rangoon the next morning :— 
2d company 5th battalion Bengal Artillery, Major C. 8. Reid, and 
headquarters, and 100 of 18th Royal Irish, Lieut. -Col. Reignolds, C. 
B., on the Ratt/er screw steamer; the remainder of the 18th Royal 
Irish, with the General and Staff, on the steamer Hermes; Right Wing 
of H. M. 80th Regiment, camp followers and baggage, Major Lockhart, 
on the steamer Su/amander and transport Jessie. 

The two first vessels having received the troops allotted to them, 
weighed anchor at 2 p.m on the 7th of April (leaving the Sa/aman- 
der and Jessie to follow as soon as the baggage was on board,) and 
anchored at the mouth of the Rangoon river at 1 p.m. on the 8th. We 
found that the Bombay steamers with the Madras troops had arrived 
the previous evening.—The following are the vessels now at anchor 
here :—H. M’s. frigate For, Commodore Lambert; H. M’s. brig Ser- 
pent, Commander Luard; H. M's. steamers Ratt/er, Commander Mell- 





and tome shillings. —‘The change was of no consequence.’ 


The 


huisa, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Austen, (). B. ; Hermes, Com. 
mander Fishbourne; Salamander, Commander Ellman. Hon. Compa- 





is not known, for they removed ail their dead and wounded; but it 
The artillery returned to Moulmein the same evaning, and the 
instructions to erect a bastioned stockade with four guns on the top of 
Only two small brass and two iron guns, with five or six wall pieces, 


try are believed to have appropriated after the action (when Martaban 
was filled with persons of all descriptions who had come over from 


consisted of 3,000 men, who were evidently unprepared for our rude 
visit. They had been hard at work for 15 or 20 days previous, cutting 


mile and a half, by the men of the company, the bullocks not having 
been landed, and after having been well fought by them, the limbers 
were taken back in the same manner for a fresh supply of ammunition. 

H.M. brig Serpent, and the hon. company’s steamers Mozuffer and 
Feroze, were sent on the evening of the 13th to attack and take posses- 
sion of Kemmendine, which they did most gallantly. We hear that two 
lacs of rupees were found there.—At present nothing is known of our 
future proceedings, but it is generally believed we remain here during 
the rains. 

It is stated that the Governor-General has sent the King of Ava a 
bill, amounting to £250,000, for the expenses incurred up to the 31st 
of March, with a notice that he will be charged at the rate of £10,000 
a-day for the expenses of the expedition till he comes to terms. The 
present strength of the expedition is about 6,000 troops, 16 or 17 steam- 
ers (all but two armed), four or five transports, a line of battle ship, a 
44 gun frigate, and a brig of war. 

If operations on a larger scale are required after the rains everything 
will be in readiness with reference to such a contingency. The Gover- 
nor-General has stopped all leave of absence, furloughs, and retire- 
ments in the armies of Bombay and Madras. The order extends to the 
officers of the Bengal army, but not to its Sepoys—a tacit acknewledg- 
ment that the latter are of no use for foreign service. It is fortunate 
that their services can be dispensed with, and that the troops of the 
minor Presidencies are eager to supply their place, and are sufficiontly 
numerous to do so without inconvenience. 

—_— 


INDIA, 
The Bombay Mail of the 3rd ult., which brought the abeve imbelli- 
gence, gives also the following accounts from Continental India. 


Another melancholy instance of the small dependence that can be 
placed on the soldierly qualities of the Bengal regular cavalry occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawur on the 3lst of March. Lieut. Tot- 
tenham, with the 5th troop of the 7th Light Cavalry, having succeeded 
in getting between a party of the Momunds and the hills, immediately 
ordered the charge, and set the example by dashing through them him- 
self, only followed, however, by the subardar of the troop and a single 
trumpeter. No reason is assigned for the dastardly conduct of the 
whole troop, who, it is said, had an opportunity of striking a blow more 
severe than any the Momunds have yet felt. This instance is not, un- 
fortunately, a singular one; it is only a few weeks since a party of re- 
gular cavalry, on their way from Kohat to Peshawur, surrendered 
their horses and arms te a party of Affreedees without sustaining a 
wound or striking a blow. It is extraordinary that the use of native 
regular cavalry, armed and seated in the European fashion, hag not 
been superseded by that of Irregular or Silidar Horse, the latter de. 
scription of force being much the more economical of the two, and 
generally acknowledged to be infinitely the more effective The only 
opponents to such an alteration are commanders in chief of the old 
school, who imagine it essential to the prestige of our native standing 
army that it should be armed, clothed, and pipeclayed in strict aceord- 
ance with the English model. 

The north-west frontier continues in an unsatisfactory state It is 
now clear that the only result of Sir C Campbell’s operations last cold 
‘ season has been to weaken the force at Peshawur by the detachments 
‘required for three strong and distant outposts, the establishment of 
which, instead of curbing the incursions of the hill tribes, has only ir- 
ritated them into combiaations against us. Sir C. Campbell is again 
ont” with a force. On the 13th and 14th of April reports arrived 
that the fort of Shub Kudder was threatened by a strong party of Mo- 
munds, so Sir Colin started with 300 cavalry and two guns of Major 
Waller's troop of horse artillery to reinforce the post. On the 15th the 
enemy came down in unexpected numbers, 5,000 or 6,000 strong, and 
Sir Colin, with his reinforcement and the greater part of the garrison, 
moved out to meet them. Three hours’ skirmishing then took place, 
the enemy retiring towards the hills as our troops advanced, and fol. 
lowing them again as they returned towards the fort. They kept out 
of musket shot, but occasionally advanced within 200 yards of the guns, 
and lost 30 or 40 by grape shot. On one occasion the old general 
charged in person at the head of a body of the 15th Irregular Cavalry, 
and cut up 18 or 19 more. 

An order for more tr 
Her Majesty’s 55rd started f 





had been sent to Peshawur, and at 5 p.m. 
for Shub Kudder, mounted on 100 elephants 















the officers on horses. On arriving at the Bridge of boats, an hour 
a half after midnight, they were met by a countermand, and re- 
to Peshawur but on the following (the 16th), at 2 p-m., 
came the elephants again, and away went the 53rd at a moment's 
. They were accompanied by the remainder of Major Waller's 
Sg eer followed by a wing of the 23rd and the re- 
of the 29th. Her Majesty's 53rd, all saddled on 100 elephants 
in line, moving out of camp, is said to have afforded a very imposing 
sight. The fire of artillery was heard on the afternoon of the 16th in 
the direction of Shub Kudder. It was not thought that there would be | 
much more fighting, as the enemy's provisions were said to be nearly 
exhausted, and it was feared that their style of fighting was too timid to 
give Sir Colin an opportunity of catching them in the open and reading 
them a lesson. 

. It is reported from Cabul that the people of Kohistan have rebelled 
against Dhost Mohamed and worsted « body of his troops.” The Dhost’s 

oungest son had marched against the rebels with one regiment of in- 

try and two of cavalry, with four guns. Gholan Hyder Khan was 
expected to leave Cabul about the 25th with a strong force for the oc- 
eupation of Herat. 
he state of the Nizam territories continues as bad as well can be. 

The Government is unable to realize its revenue, and credit is at an 
end ; even the Contingent is months in arrear, and all other depart- 
ments are of course still more so. The country is covered with preda- 
tory bands of Rohillas ; parties of the Contingent are, however, at last, 
everywhere in chase of these, and this evil at least will be suppressed. 

It is to be hoped that the failure of the Bengal 38th Native Infantry 
and 7th Cavalry will not mislead people in England into unfavourable 
deductions regarding the spirit of the Indian armies generally. No- 
thing could exceed the general soldierlike spirit of the troops of the 
minor presidencies and of the officers and irregular corps of the Bengal 
army. Two Sikh Irregular corps, and the 14th Irregular Cavalry 
(Skinner’s Yellow Boys) have volunteered for Burmah, and an eager 
contention for the honour of being sent on field service to Burmah has 
manifested itself at all the stations of the Madras and Bombay armies. 
The Bombay Times says :— 


** The sound of coming combat has aroused the military ardour in the 
bosoms of all real soldiers in all the presidencies, and the misconduct 
of the Bengal 38th Native Infantry at Calcutta, and the 5th troop of 
the 7th Cavalry before the enemy at Peshawur, has made the war-dogs 
strain upon the slips to take the places at once of those who see~ dis- 
posed to be slack tn the hour of necessity. The feeling is a proper 
one and ought to be improved on, so that unworthy men may not 
only be ashamed, but be shown how little ultimate harm their miscon- 
duct occasions—that it scarcely affects the general character of the 
noble army that has the misfortune to own them, and in the sister pre- 
sidencies only makes their fellow soldiers eager to be permitted to take 


their places.” 
—-@—— 
THE CAFFRE WAR; SIR H. SMITH’S RETURN. 


Her Maj’s. steam-frigate Gladiator, Capt. Adams. arrived at Spit- 
head from the Cape of Good Hope, bringing the ex-Governor, Lieut.- 
Gen Sir Harry Smith, and staff, Lady Smith, and mails and Govern- 
ment despatches. The G/adiator left Simon’s Bay on the 18th of April. 
—#ir Harry Smith’s staff consists of Lieut. Col. Garvock and Major 
Holdich, Aide de-Camp.—The Megera was to leave the Cape immedi- 
ef for England with invalids, in charge of Captain Addison, of the 
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We are informed that Sir Harry Smith considers the coup de grace 
has been given to the Caffre war by the late operations ; but it would 
seem by the latest advices from the seat of war that the enemy was as 
active as ever, for we learn that Colonel Eyre had a desperate action 
with a strong body of the enemy, in which, we regret to add, Captain 
Gore, of the 43d, and Dr. Davidson were killed, and several men wound- 
ed. Major Tottenham, of the 12th Lancers has also had a smart brush 
with the enemy, in which he also lost some of his men, and was very 
hard pressed by the Caffres. 

The reception given to Sir Harry Smith by the colonists on his re- 
turn to Cape Town must have been most gratifying, as all the papers 
are filled with addresses lamenting the departure of the ex-Governor, 
extolling his deeds, his administration of the affairs of the colony, and 
expressing respect for his person and character. 

ajor-General Cathcart, the new Governor, had arrived at British 
Caffraria and commenced operations where his predecessor had left off. 
Bat nothing can be knowzn as to his success in the field for another mail 
or two. His Excellency arrived at King William’s Town on Good Fri- 









to seize and ‘ confiscate’ such of our ships as may venture to touch and 
load there ”” Lord Stanley did not clearly assert even his own opinion 
that she has any right to them. He says that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment allege that they were formerly held to belong to Spain, but that 
is one of the very things most strenuously denied, and which at all 
events remains to be proved; while, with regard to the acts of sove- 
reignty exercised in declaring that islands containing a product valu- 
able to all the world should be kept from bevefitting the world in order 
that Peru might continue a hundred years hence a baneful monopoly 
which she happens to exercise at present, it would be necessary before 
accepting their validity—even supposing them to have taken place—to 
ascertain the view of the law officers of the Crown. It is due no less 
to Peru than to the agriculturists and shipowners of England that the 
matter should be set at rest by an unequivocal statement, and this 
would not only be serviceable now, but would operate as & precedent 
for the future. Lord Stanley was understood to say last night that al- 
though the Government had declined to send out a ship ot war he had 
‘a sincere hope arrangements might be made to effect the object de- 
sired and secure a supply of guano” If this means that advantage is 
to be taken of the agitation now going on to induce Peru to lower her 
monopoly price and to settle the danger by a sort of compromise, no- 
thing could be more unfair to that State. The islands either do or do 
not belong to her. If they belong to her, let that point be honestly 
settled, and then, when she is under no intimidation, let us seek to 
obtain from her any concessions that may be desirable. If, on the other 
hand, she has no claim, the course proposed can only be a direct injus- 
tice to our own people. It must be admitted by all that the position in 
which the whole affair now stands is utterly anomalous. Sir Francis 
Baring has stated that the British admiral on the station—a personage 
not likely to support knowingly a “ violation of international law”’— 
has despatched @ vessel to the spot expressly to pretect our traders, 
while at the same time the Government at home are willing to leave it 
Le doubt whether these traders should not be treated as common rob- 
ers. 
A supplemental statement on the Lobos Islands question was made 
last night by Lord Stanley to the effect that the ship-of-war sent to the 
islands by the British Admiral on the Pacific station had not been 
despatched direct, but was to call at them incidentally in connection 
with a visit to Ecuador. His Lordship also took the opportunity to add 
that the Admiral had expressed an opinion that the Lobos Islands are 
as much an integral part of the Peruvian Republic as the Scilly Islands 
are of Great Britain. With regard to the first of these statements, it 
is satisfactory that a visit to the islands is to be made by the same 
vessel that has been sent to Ecuado~, because light will thus be thrown 
on the allegation, which has reached us only through the American 
newspapers, that the piratical expedition of General Flores had been 
permitted to make them points of rendezvous. Such an act would ap- 
pear too flagrant to be credited except on unquestionable testimony, 
and it must therefore not be assumed to have taken place without far- 
ther proof. If it should be shown that while Peru is professing to 
have exercised ‘‘ acts of sovereignty” by keeping a few Indian cata- 
marans from disturbing the birds, she has allowed a band of many 
hundred ruffians, organized for the purpose of attacking a neighbour- 
ing and friendly State, to make these islands, or either of them, a 
place of refuge, the fact will be important. An assertion of erenay 
which consists in saying that the good which the islands might do to 
the world shall be prevented, but that they may be used to inflict 
misery upon it by affording facilities to pillage and rapine, could, it 
may be presumed, hardly be considered valid. On this point, however, 
notwithstanding the partially known complicity of Peru in the Flores 
expedition, it would be useless to dwell without something beyond the 
loose allegations at present possessed. With regard to the opinion of 
the Admiral on the station, that the possession of the islands on the 
part of Peru has some analogy to our own possession of the Scilly 
Islands, it is difficult to comprehend on what it is founded. The asser- 
tion that the Lobos Islands are open to the world rests upon the fact 
of their being desolate, and of their never having been turned to any 
ood account. In relation to the Scilly Islands, on the contrary, Eng- 
and has performed all those duties which can alone confer a right of 
ossession. They are inhabited hy fishermen and pilots, a lighthouse 
is maintained upon them, and they are regularly fortified, in addition 
to which they are actually nearer to England than the Lobos Afuera is 
to Peru. Itia not, therefore, by an off hand comparison of this sort 
that the question can be settled. As far as the national welfare is im 
mediately concerned (if the statements about their amount of guano are 
not, as it is possible they may be, wholly erroneous), the affair involves 
considerations far more important than belonged to the Oregon ques- 








day, where he had a long interview with Sir Harry Smith, who left on 
the following morning at 8 o’clock for the place of embarkation. On 
his starting, although dark, the whole of the troops in garrison volun- 
tarily turned out to greet him, together with a large number of in- 
habitants. 

The following is Sir Harry’s farewell address to the Army, published 
as a general order. 

Head-quarters, King William’s Town, April 7. 

His Excellency Lieutenant-General the Hon. George Cathcart hav- 
ing been appointed by the Queen to relieve me, I this day relinquish 
the command. 

Brother officers and soldiers,—Nothing is more painful than to bid 
farewell to old and faithful friends. [ have served my Queen and country 
many years, and attached as I have ever been to gallant soldiers, none 
were ever more endeared to me than those serving in the arduous cam- 
paign of 1851 52, in South Africa. The unceasing labours, the night 
marches, the burning sun, the torrents of rain, have been encountered 
with a cheerfulness as conspicuous as the intrepidity with which you 
have met the enemy in so many enterprising fights and skirmishes in 
his own mountain fastnesses and strongholds, and from which you have 
ever driven him victoriously.—I leave you, my comrades, in the fer- 
vent hope of laying before your Queen, your country, and his Grace 
the Dake of Wellington, these services as they deserve, which reflect 
0 much honour upon you. 

Farewell, my Comrades!—Your honour and interests will be ever 
more dear to me than my own. SmirH. 


Of the veteran’s reception in England, the Times of the 1st inst. 


says. 

Sir Harry Smiru.—This gallant officer landed at Portsmouth on 
Sunday evening about 6 o’clock, from the steam frigate the Gladiator. 
He immediately proceeded to the George Hotel, where he was shortly 
after visited by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Thomas Briggs. Yester- 
day morning he received visits from Lieutenant-General Lord F. Fitz- 
clarence and other distinguished officers. A meeting, convened under 
the auspices of the mayor, assembled at 4 o’clock in the Session- house, 

at which a congratulatory address was presented to Sir Harry, who 
acknowledged the honours done to him, and explained the difficulties 
he had to encounter in the Caffre war, and took a general view of the 
campaigns in which he had been engaged, and the prospects of the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Ho The speech of the veteran commander 
was listened to with the profoundest attention by the Mayor and Coun- 
cil, and was throughout most enthusiastically cheered. Sir Harry last 
evening entertained a select party, consisting of the officers of the 
Gladiator, —Rear- Admiral Wallis, Captain Morris, &c , at the George 
Hotel. 





MUCK MORALITY. 


The following lively remarks on the Lobos Islands, and the great 
guano question, appeared in the 7'imes “‘ money articles,’ on the 29th 
and 3ist ult. respectively. They have the rumble of editorial thunder. 


Nothing could have been more perplexing or unsatisfactory than the 
effect produced in the city by the statements in the House of Commons 
last night regarding the guano question and the Lobos islands. All 
that was extracted from Lord Stanley was that, ‘' whether the islands 
belong to Peru or not, it is certain they do not belong to England ;”’ 
and that, ‘however advantageous it might be to appropriate the 
islands or declare them common property, we cannot violate interna- 
tional law.” But upon these points there was already no doubt. It 
Aas never been supposed or asserted by any one that the islands “ be- 
long to this country,” and still less that we should touch them in vio- 

_of international law. To meet an inquiry on the subject by 
assuming that enlightenment is required b he British people on the 
ety of @ piratical attack on a fore gn Power is to pass a libel 

on the national character, akin to that which Chancellors of the Ex- 
ner inflict when they resist a discussion on an obnoxious tax, by 
that they must “ maintain faith with the public creditor,” as if 

there were a large body of members on the opposite side ready to see 
that faith broken. The sole points upon which answers are required 
in the t case are—first, “Do the islands 


tion, and it is too much to expect that it is to be concluded by an irre- 
levant answer to a casual interrogatory in the House of Commons. The 
main Fg gy is whether any country can seal up a valuable product 
placed by Providence for the benefit of the world on an uninhabited 
island far distant from its own shores, and urge the fact of such seal- 
ing up as a proof of title. The natural impulse would be to regard 
such a step not only as no proof of title, but as even involving a for- 
feiture of title if one had previously exigted, and in the case of the in- 
habitants of Japan, although at all events they use their country for 
their own comfort, it has actually come to be questioned whether they 
have a right, looking at the natural and inalienable duties of nations 
towards each other, to enforce that it shall be limited to that end. The 
next thing to be determined, supposing any claim to be allowed, is the 
degree of proximity that is sufficient to warrant such claim. If, con- 
trary to the received opinions of jurists, the fact of neighbourhood 
within 40 miles is sufficient, is that to be the limit; and if not, shall it 
be 100 miles, 400, or any other fixed distance? The Lobos Afuera is 
not the only uninhabited island in the Pacific, and as anything now 
determined will constitute a precedent, it is of the highest moment in 
view of the traffic which is destined speedily to be witnessed on that 
ocean to arrive as soon as possible at some precise and intelligible con- 
clusions. 
chreseeiiiieetinitionne 

A Weex art BuckircHam Paxace.—The fourth and last Drawing 
room for the present season, and a musical performance on Tuesday 
morning at the Palace, have been the chief features of Court life dur- 
ing the past week.—On Monday the Queen and the Prince Consort 
honoured the performance of the French plays with their presence.— 
On Tuesday the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier had an audience of 
her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. Their Royal Hizghnesses were at- 
tended by Senor Isturiz, the Spanish Minister. After the audience the 
Duke and Duchess paid a visit to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent. On the same day her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, took a drive in an open carriage 
and four. In the evening the Queen had a dioner party.—On Wednes- 
day the Duke and Duchess de Nemours visited her Majesty at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, attended by Mr. 
Gibbs, visited the Exhibition of the Works of practical Art and Design, 
at Marlborough House.—On Thursday her Majesty held her fourth 
Drawing room for the present season.—The Court will leave town for 
Windsor Castle (for the Ascot race week) on Monday next.— London 
paper 5th inst. 

Tue Ecciestasticau Tirtes Act Tesrep.—It is stated in a Cork 
paper that a question of no ordinary interest will come to be argued 
before one of the masters in chancery. It relates to the construction 
of the recent act of parliament, rendering invalid bequests left to 
Roman Catholic bishops or clergymen for certain therein specified pur- 
poses, and it arises in the present instance upon a question raised as to 
the validity of the will of the late Miss A. Healey, of the City of Cork, 
who devised large sums of money to the Catholic bishops and clergy 
for Catholic charities in Cork, specified in the will. These bequests 
are disputed now by the testatrix’s next of kin, and their validity is 
contended for by the executor, Mr. Stephen Coppinger, the barrister, 
of Amiens-street, so that we shall probably have the whole question— 
Ecclesiastical Title Bill, &c.—opened before a judicial tribune, and 
then brought into the Court of Chancery, if not to the House of Lords, 
for ultimate decision. 





Buacx Ratw —On Friday morning (says a late number of the Kil- 
kenny Moderator,) between the hours of 6 and 7 o'clock, a heavy 
shower, which lasted for upwards of 20 minutes, fell over our city and 
a considerable district adjoining. This rain proved, upon examination, 
to have been of almost an inky blackness, and had all the appearance 
of being Sageegneies with soot or charcoal. We hope that this phe- 
nomenon will receive the attention of some of the scientific gentlemen 
of our city. In the last year of the cholera we were visited by a simi. 
lar shower, and in the popular superstitions the appearance of that 
dreadful disease was largely attributed to this circumstance. 





THe LATE Sin James MAckintosH.—A meeting was held on Satur- 
day, May 22, at Lansdowne house for the purpose of raising a fund in 





belong to Peru ?” and 


presen 0 
next, “If Peru has not yet established her claim, is she to be allowed 





order to erect a monument to the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ; and on the motion of the Right Hon. T. B, Macaulay, seconded 
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by Viscount Mahon, it was resolved that immediate measures be 
with that view. On the motion of Mr. Henry Hallam, seconded 
Broughton, a committee was appointed to carry this intention into fall 
effect, Lord Lansdowne consenting to act as chairman, and Sir R. 4 

Inglis as secretary. A list of subseriptions will be advertised shortly, 





Sport PrscaTrorrAL—A TOUGH YARN.—A gentleman trolling last 
week in the Gareloch for trout hooked what he imagined at first to be 
a salmon, from its vigorous run, but by degrees became convinced that 
he had caught a Tartar of some species unknown. After a furious con. 
test of nearly two hours he succeeded in bringing the captive, now su]. 
len and exhausted, to the side of the boat, and tackled him the first op- 
portunity. What was the astonishment of the angler and boatmen 
however, to discover that the monster was a fish of the shark species. 
common in warm latitudes, though a stranger here. It was hooked on 
the exterior of the jaw, otherwise his formidable teeth would have 
made short work with the tackle. After capture it made a fearful 
struggle in the boat, and was with difficulty subdued and secured. [; 
was a female, and measured 4 feet 7 inches in length. Immediately 
upon its capture six young ones launched themselves from the parent 
into the boat. This is the second instance we have heard of the capture 
of a shark in this neighbourhood.— Dumbarton Herald. 





EnoGuisn Vistrors AT THE LATE Frencn Review.—It appears 
that the number of English officers present—several of them in the uni- 
form of the Guards—was upwards of 100; and the foreigners who had 
places in the principal tribunes were as follows :— Among the English, 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Viscount and Vis. 
countess Sydney. Lord and Lady Alfred Paget, Lord and Lady Grey, 
the Earl of Sheffield, Viscount and Viscountess Pollington, Lord Ver- 
non, Lord and Lady Poltimore, Viscount and Viscountess Dillon, Ear] 
and Countess Charlemont, Lord and Lady Lifford, the Countess of Elgin, 
Lady Burghersh, Sir Frederick Adam, Sir William Fraser, Lord Bury, 
Lord and Lady Ossulston, Lord Bateman. Col. Lord Cadogan, Col. Tor- 
rens, Col. Waymouth, Capt. Arthur Hardinge, Col. Lord George Paget, 
Col. Cartwright, Lieut-Col. Russell, Captains Baillie, Dudley, de Ros, 
Streatfield, Williams, &c. 





Tue Great Pircu LAke or Trinipap.—Frederick Taylor, Esq , 
a distinguished naturalist and mineralogist, has arrived at Trinidad ; 
the object of his visit being it was understood, the further develope- 
ment of the celebrated Pitch Lake, to other purposes than those to 
which its use has hitherto been limited.—The extent of the Pitch Lake 
is about 100 acres of which twenty-three were, some time since, leased 
to the Earl of Dundonald; and in the past year no less than 800 tons 
of asphalt were exported from this part of the property to England and 
the United States, where it has been chiefly employed in the production 
of gas.—A more scientific knowledge of this bituminous treasure wil] 
doubtless lead to its adaptation to objects of which hitherto but little 
idea has been entertained, and thus Trinidad, possessing as she does, 
so vast a quantity of so valuable a production, may ‘‘ smile through her 
tears,” and hope for the ‘‘ good days coming” from her *‘ Pitch Lake,” 
— Trinidad Gazette, April 16. 





A new MeMBER oF THE FreNcH AcApeMy.—The reception of M. 
Alfred de Musset at the French Academy took place yesterday, before 
& numerous auditory, alike literary and fashionable. Among the acad- 
emicians present were to be seen M. Dachatel and M. Molé. Only 
three members wore the official costume, namely, M. Nisard, the Pre- 
sident, M. Villemain, the secretary, and M. de Montalembert, the last 
member received. The literary reputation of M. Alfred de Musset had 
produced a great curiosity to hear his address relative to M. Dupaty, 
whose eulogium he was to make. The hon. gentleman was replied to 
by M. Nisard, in the speech of great length, and written with consider- 
able power of criticism, in which the peculiar merits of the new acade- 
mician were most happily pointed out. The delivery of the two ad- 
dresses having completed the proceedings of the day, the crowd retired. 
— Paris letter, 28th ult, 





British Rartway Accrpents.—On Saturday (the 22d ult.) the 
usual return relating to railway accidents for the half year, ending the 
81st of December last, was printed. The number of passengers was 
47,509,892, The number of persons killed was 113, and 264 injured. 
There were eight passengers killed and 213 injured, from causes beyond 
their own control ; nine passengers were killed and 14 injured owing to 
their own misconduct or want of caution ; 30 servants of companies or of 
contractors were killed and 17 injured from causes beyond their own con- 
trol ; 32 servants of companies or of contractors were killed and 1\ in- 
jured owing to their own misconduct or want of caution ; 33 trespassers 
and other persons, neither P raeean ont nor servants of the companies, 
were killed and nine injured by crossing or walking on railways. There 
was one suicide. The length of railways open on the 30th of June, 
1851, was 6,698 miles, and on the lst of December last 6,890 miles, 
being an increase during the half year of 192 miles. 





FicKLENESS OF FRENCH Potttics.—It was only the other day, as it 
were, that Lamartine observed in his ‘‘ History,” in reference to the 
events of his own time,—‘‘ I scarcely exceed the middle age of man, 
and I have already lived under ten dominations, or ten different Gov- 
ernments, in France. Between infancy and maturity I have witnessed 
ten revolutions : the constitutional Government of Louis XVL., the first 
Republic, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, the first Restora- 
tion in 1814, the second Government of the ‘ hundred days’ by Napo- 
leon, the second Restoration in 1815, the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
the second Republic.” Since this was written, an e/eventh Government 
has appeared in France, namely, the military despotism of Louis Napo- 
leon; and it is by no means improbable that two others will succeed 
within the next few years. What a contrast does such a set of dis- 
solving views present to the history of England, not during a single 
lifetime merely, but the long lapse of ten centuries. 





Nice Distinction.—A very French trial before the Paris Tribunal 
of Correctional Police is described in the Paris papers. Gervais and 
Mathieu are dealers in second-hand books, living next door to each other; 
there was much rivalry between them. Mathieu was unwell; Gervais 
recommended a salad of young elder-leaves; Mathieu took the remedy, 
and was laid up for three days. He accused his rival of recom- 
mending the salad, that he might be incapacitated for business, and 
thus give Gervais an opportunity to carry all before him. The defend- 
ant declared that the patient had eaten immoderately of the salad ; 
which was not denied. The amateur doctor was acquitted of wilfully 
injuring his neighbour, but as he had derived advantage from his rival’s 
pee the Court fined him twenty-five francs for the illegal practice of 
medicine — 


DaMAGEs For LineL—NnoT PecuNniIARY.—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, James Birch, the proprietor and editor of the World 
newspaper, whose name has become known, of late, in connection with 
his employment by the late Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of Clarendon.) 
to support, in his capaci:y of newspaper writer, the policy of the Whig 
Government in 1848 and 1849, during the political disturbances in Ire- 
land, has been sentenced by Mr. Justice Gonmaten to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for a gross libel against Mrs. Sneyd French, the daugh- 
ter of the eminent Queen’s Counsel, Mr. Brewster, Birch pleaded guil- 
ty to the libel, admitting the utter falsehood of the calumnies which it 
contained, and stated that he was incited to the commission of the of- 
fence by the exasperation which the observations of Mr. Brewster had 
created in his mind on the occasion of a late trial arising out of Birch’s 
connexion with Lord Clarendon. . 





CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN DuBLIN AND HotyHEAD —At 4 meet- 
ing of noblemen and gentlemen, which has been held in London, Mr. 
Herbert, M. P., read a letter from Mr. O. W. Lang, jun., of Chatham, 
in which he insisted on the possibility of constructing a steamer Cap2- 
ble of attaining a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. He proposed that 
it should be 400 feet long by about 40 broad, and with a nominal steam 
power of 1600 horses; and he represented that such a vessel woul 
make the voyage between Holyhead and Dublin in about two hours, 
while sea sickness would be altogether avoided, in consequence of the 
absence of motion of any kind except horizontal. The meeting term1na- 
ted in the appointment of 2 committee to devise the best means of car- 
rying out the proposed project. 





A Fast Younc Lapvy.—A member of one of the leading clubs In 
London, and a master of foxhounds, will back a young lady, for from 
£2,000 to £5,000, to ride against any other lady in —— as follows : 
—viz., to ride from London to Birmingham in 12 hours, using tw° 
horses; to ride four miles over Newmarket Course; to a four mile 
steeplechase over Hertfordshire ; or to hunt the Hursley foxhounds in 
October next, and to kill a fox with them.—Be/i's Life. 
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uring ExTRAoRDINARY.—Captain J. Goodridge, jun., (says the 
pa Advertiser,) commander of the Courier steamer, having stated on 
Monday week last a belief that he could work his yacht Nelson, of ten 
tons, which is rigged 4 /a America, against the wind up the river Itch- 
en (a tortuous navigation,) without using a rudder, oar, or boat, the 
sibility of doing so was denied by some crack yachtsmen, and even- 
tually Captain Goodridge agreed to perform his undertaking the next 
day. The affair became known, and bets were heavily made against 
the captain’s success. At the time appointed a perfect gale blew down 
the river, and the copie. with the assistance of a boy only, hoisted 
sail and slipped from his yore @ opposite the residence of R. Wright, 
Esq , at Itchen Ferry, and sailed down to the revenue cutter moored off 
Weston, when he turned back, head to the gale, without rudder, oar or 
boat, came up the Itchen again and picked up his moorings, to the as- 
tonishment of the blue jackets and numbers of persons assembled at 
the docks and other places to witness the feat. It only occupied thirty 
minutes from the time of starting to the return. 








MorecamBe Bay.—The reclaiming of this bay, which has often 
been mooted, is at length, we understand, about to be carried into ef- 
fect. The right has been purchased from the Admiralty by Messrs. 
Brogden and Co., and the undertaking will be carried out conjointly 
with the formation of the Ulverstone and Lancaster Railway. The 
rivers Crake and Leven will be confined to a fixed channel, and the bay 
will no doubt be left in a great measure to siltup. This vast tract, 
which extends from Tridleapoint (near to the Ulverstone Canal foot) 
to Greenodd, comprises an area of about 145,000 acres.—Kendal Mer- 
cury. 








FIRST CONCERT IN AMERICA 
MADAME ALBONI 


ces w v our of making her first appearance iathe 
er “United pdm dn ta NEXT, June 23,1852, at 
METROPOLITAN HALL, 
Upon which occasion she will be aided by 
SIGNOR AUGUSTINO ROVFRE, SIGNOR ANTONIO SANGIOVANNI, 
And SIGNOR ARDITI. 


Price of Tickets, One Dollar, Secured seats can be obtained for 


Leader, Sig. Arditi. 
Particulars in Programme, 


Two Dollars. 





MARRIED.—On Taesday. Ist Jone, at Lagerie, Dombartonshire, Scotland, w. 
Y. Sellar, Esq., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, to Eleanor Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Dennistoun, Esq, of Golfhill. 





MARRIED.—At Charleston, 8. C.., on the evening of the 8th inst., by the Revd. 
Mr. Campbell, Berkeley G. Wilkins, of this city, to Elizabeth Sarah, only child 
of the late Henry F. Faber, of South Carolina. 


To CoRkRESPONDENTS.— Scotia. You are quite right about the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Be has been Prime Minister of Great Britain. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. a 110 1-2 





TENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1852. 








As time passes on, the dissolution of Parliament scarcely seems nearer 
at hand than when the present Ministry took office; for, with conside- 
rable disingenuousness they deprecate opposition on the plausible 
ground that the sitting House of Commons does not represent the feel- 
ing of the country towards them, and at the same time so dally with 
the business of the session, that the end of it is dimly discernible. The 
eountry itself is sufficiently apathetic, and might patiently tolerate the 
procrastination ; but it seriously annoys certain members of the Oppo- 
sition, not the least amongst whom is that shrewd and practiced politi- 
cian, Sir James Graham. On the House, therefore, re-assembling after 
the Whitsuntide recess, this wily aspirant for future leadership pro- 
tested in due form against this system of delay, not on behalf (oh! dear, 
no) of the party whom he heads, but speaking generally, and in virtuous 
tremour lest ‘‘ this assembly, which has been the great landmark of 
representative government, and the great example of representative 
assemblies throughout the world, be brought into disrepute.” Now 
there is nothing so unpopular with the House as “‘ sentiment ;” a very 
small portion of it in a maiden speech is apt to swamp a young fellow’s 
oratorical prospects, and ensure protracted fits of coughing when he 
next catches the Speaker's eye. On the other hand, let it fall from the 
mouth of an old stager, and not the Delphian oracle of classic days 
could have ensured more profound attention. Sir James enlightened 
the House as to what was due to its own dignity, the House cried “ hear, 
hear!” very lustily, and the coy Chancellor of the Exchequer named 
an evening for his declaration of the real Ministerial intentions, as re 
gards the moderate amount of business to be completed, and the enor- 
mous amount which must be dropped. The next mail may therefore 
throw some light on the “dissolving views” of the Derby Cabinet.— 
Meantime the supplies are running trippingly off, with just a gentle 
objection here and there on the part of radical reformers hard to please, 
and once in a while a mild and harmless division. When any inciden- 
tal attempt is made to wrest from the Government a glimpse of their 
intentions regarding this or that measure, the intruder into the awful 
mysteries is easily scared off, upon the plea that everything must 
depend on the pleasure of a future Parliament. The details, by the 
way, of Imperial expenditure are so striking, that if space permit, an 
instructive article thereon will be found elsewhere—otherwise, it shall 
be cited next week. 

Elsewhere also are accounts of the fall of Rangoon, a fortunate and 
creditable commencement of the new Burmese War. Creditable itmay 
be called, because not only did the combined military and naval force 
perform the duties assigned to it in such manner as “‘ England expects,” 
—gallantry by sea and land is matter of course—but there was much 
judgment shown, and there was no blundering. The barbarians ex- 
hibited some improvement in the science of war, which may add to the 
difficulty of fature movements, if the blow already dealt produce no 
effect. One turns invoiuntarily away from a thought upon the climate 
to which our soldiers and sailors are exposed. 

Sir Harry Smith, it will be observed, has landed in England from the 
Cape ; and although recalled in disgrace, he was immediately welcomed 
by influential portions of hiscountrymen. The dictum of Earl Grey is 
not the law of public opinion; and with its habitual repugnance to un- 
fair dealing, the public seems disposed to indemnify the hero of Aliwal 
for the hareh treatment he experienced at the hands of the late Colonial 
Secretary. Sir Harry has brought home a volume of despatches, one 
of which is a carefully prepared and successful reply to the charges 
brought against him by his petulant Lordship. But the day of veni, 
vidi, vici, despatches is gone, and weekly journals have limits. It 
should be added in fairness, that doubts are generally entertained as 

to the speedy termination of this Caffre warfare, which the retiring 
General declares to be near at hand, as the result of his latter cam- 
palg ns. 

The establishment of telegraphic communications is presumed to be 
* gool work, tending to good feelings between places thus connected. 
8o may it be with England and Ireland! The tell-tale wire has been 
skilfully submerged between Howth and Holyhead; we wish we had 
sufficient faith in auguries to hold it to be a new bond of union. More 
'Mportance do we attach to the increased disposition on the part of 
English capitalists to invest money in Irish land. 





There jg profound tranquillity on the surface of affairs in France, 
and feasts and festivals are the order of the day. Still, the oft quoted 





phrase of “dancing on a voloano” is applicable to the present moment 
—when is it not? The lava of discontent may be plainly discerne d, 
oozing out now here now there; and the world waits to see whether it 
will gradually overspread the land, or whether a new explosion will 
suddenly bring back chaos.—The -Moniteur has indeed denied the 
statement of facts and attempted to gainsay the reasonings concerning 
the active revival of the Holy Alliance, so ably gleaned and put forth 
by the London Times ; but the denial is weak, and the rejoinder point- 
less. The Legislative Body is restive and will not agree to the Budget; 
the Council of State is unconvinced of the righteousness of the Orleans 
confiscation ; official resignations continue, in consequence of the ob- 
noxious oath of personal allegiance to the Usurper; and in short ugly 
symptoms of uneasiness are forcing themselves into notice.—We can 
but cite two items of interest, in connection with the position that 
France, or we should rather say the French Government, now occupies 
with respect to foreign powers. The French Ambassador in London has 
been a party to a declaration agreed upon there, on the 24th ult., by 
which the five great powers unite in holding the Swiss Canton of Neuf- 
chatel as restored to the nominal sovereignty of Prussia, from whom 
it was wrested during the revolutionary effervescence of 1848. It is 
too long a story to go into, but nothing can be more absurd than the 
position which the famous treaty of 1815 gave to this petty principality, 
and to which it is now de jure rendered back, by this conference held in 
Downing Street. But we only desire to notice Louis Napoleon’s accord- 
ance with this arrangement, since this would seem to intimate that 
nolens, volens, he is constrained to regard the acts of the Congress of 
1815 as not rashly to be disregarded.—The other point to be remarked 
is an insolent and foolish threat put forth against Belgium by the chief 
Bonapartist organ of the press, to the effect that a hostile tariff will 
probably be put in force against Belgian manufactures, if the coming 
elections do not end in the overthrow of the present Belgian Ministry, 
and the establishment of one that may be moulded to the latent pur- 
poses of the Elysée.—It is at all times pitiable to watch the intrigues 
of party politicians; but here, and at home, they do not usually affect 
the lives and liberties of those for whose ostensible benefit the in- 
triguers pretend to be at work. In Paris just now, the recklessness, 
cold-bloodedness, and infamy with which Frenchmen and French in- 
terests are bought and sold, forms a memorable chapter in modern 
history. 

Regarding the treatment of British subjects in Italy, we have only 
to record that Mr. Murray, condemned to death by the Papal authori- 
ties and whose case has been extensively canvassed, was at Ancona on 
the 16th ult., where however the British Consul was not permitted to 
visit him.—In Tuscany, diplomacy has met with a greater meusure of 
success, for if on the one hand nothing but a paltry pecuniary com- 
pensation has been awarded to Mr. Mather for the bodily injury done 
him by an Austrian officer, on the other hand, two British lives have 
been saved. The two sons of the late Earl of Alborough, capitally con- 
victed of treason at Leghorn, have been set at liberty, and conveyed to 
Malta by H.M. steamer Growler. 





As every journal in the three Provinces will have published at length 
the semi-official account of the result of Messrs. Hincks’ and Chan- 
dler’s negotiation with the London capitalists for the construction of 
the great Provincial Railway, we shall probably best consult the plea- 
sure of our readers, by quoting only a portion of their manifesto, which 
appeared first in the British orth American, of Halifax. 


The delegates have succeeded in obtaining offers from eminent Bri- 
tish contractors of a different character from any hitherto made, and 
which are not open to the grave objections entertained to former propo- 
sitions. It has not been deemed expedient by the pga to connect 
the construction of the railroad with any extensive scheme of placing 
large tracts of the public domain at the disposal of the contractors.— 
The road is to be built and fully equipped by the contractors at a cer- 
tain price, to be stated after proper surveys have been made. The con- 
tractors, who are parties of the highest respectability, including in 
their numbers Mr. Peto, M. P., Mr. Brassey, Mr. Betts, and Mr. Jack- 
son, M. P., pledge themselves to construct the works on the same terms, 
as to profit as they have recently done similar works on the continent 
of Europe, where they have been exposed to active competition. They 
will of course, be guided as to the description of work by the wishes of 
the parties employing them. The works in Canada are to be construc- 
ted on account of companies which have been already incorporated, and 
which are entitled to the benefit of the railway guarantee act, that is, 
to bonds of the companies guaranteed by the government for one half 
the cost, and which bonds form a first charge on the revenues of the 
road. These bonds the contractors are to receive in payment for one- 
half the cost of construction. They are to receive the bonds of the com- 
pany for three-tenths the amount, which will form the second charge 
on the revenues of the road. They are likewise to take one-tenth in 
the stock of the companies. This leaves only one-tenth to be provided 
by subscription to stock, and in the event of any portion of this one- 
tenth being subscribed for by municipal corporations, or by the gov- 
ernment, bonds are to be taken for the same at par. Such, briefly, are 
the terms offered to Canada. The tenders of the contractors are to be 
submitted to two disinterested eugineers, one appointed by the govern- 
ment, the other by the contractors, who are to endeavour to reconcile 
any difference, and reduce any overcharge; and in case any insur- 
mountable difficulty should arise, then the contractors are to be paid 
what is deemed reasonable by such engineers for their plans and esti- 
mates, whic! are to become the property of the companies. With re- 
gard to New Brunswick, the road is to be constructed by the company 
already incorporated ; and owing to the forethought of the government 
of that province, the facility bills were passed last session, aud will be 
immediately assented to, so that nothing need prevent the company 
from commencing operations immediately. Tae offer to New Bruns- 
wick is substantially as follows:—assuming the cost of the road at a 
million sterling, the contractors will take £100,000 in stock, which in 
addition to that subscribed by the Province, [£250,000] and whatever 
has been or may be obtained from the public in New Brunswick will 
constitute the total stock of the company. A loan of £250,000, on the 
same terms as the Canada loan, which will be a first charge on the 
revenues of the road, is to be given by the Province, and the remain- 
der of the million is to be provided by bonds of the company, all which 
securities are to be taken at par, and are to bear 6 per cent. interest, 
and to be payable 20 years after date. 

Such are the propositions which the delegates have brought out with 
them, and we believe that they will be received with favour generally 
throughout the three Provinces. After the main road through New 
Brunswick has been completed, the contractors have agreed to con- 
struct a branch to Miramichi, on precisely the same terms of payment 
in proportion to cost. We understand that the delegates have also ob- 
tained an offer from the same parties, for the construction of the Nova 
Scotia section of the line, and that owing to their doubts as to the 
wishes of the Government of Nova Scotia, they deemed it expedient 
to give them the option, in case they thought proper to co-operate 
with the sister Provinces, of having the road constructed cither on 
Provincial account or by means of acompany. In the former case the 
bonds of the Province will be taken for the whole amount, at par.—In 
the latter. the payments will be arranged precisely in the same way as 
for Canada. 


It would be presumption, ona question so purely local, to offer many 
remarks ; but there appear to us to be two or three difficulties in the 
way which will perchance prove insuperable. The first and main one 
(for it more or less involves many others) is the broad fact that the par- 


! ties to these high sounding offers are not capitalists, but contractors—not 


millionaires with a plethora of money seeking safe investment at a mo- 
derate rate of interest, but practical engineers possessed without doubt 
of ample credit, yet naturally bent on finding profitable employment 
for their time, their tolents, and their vast corps of assistants and 
subordinates. It is one thing to borrow foreign money ; quite another 
to borrow foreign brains, and in a large measure foreign tools. In the 
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former case, the Provinces might avail themselves of the cheapest mo- 
ney market ; in the latter, the very question of cost is an open one, the 
contractors only giving a pledge that they will not sponge on the Pro- 
vinces for a larger amount of profit than they heretofore reaped from 
similar enterprises abroad. Pray, has not the vastness of these profits 
greatly contributed to place these gentlemen in the very situation 
wherein we now find them? To say the least of it, this is but a poor 
guarantee for moderation. —Again, read the clause touching the two 
disinterested Engineers who are to fix the scale of prices, Surely Mr. 
Hincks could not dream of a sensible people consenting to anything so 
preposterous ; for it seems to us virtually expecting the people to say, 
** You two, who have already laid your heads together im this matter, 
shall determine how much shall be drawn out of our pocket.” This 
will never do. Mr. Hincks must be taught to look upon the Govern- 
ment as the Agent, not as the Principal in the business. The steck- 
holders, whether incorporated companies or otherwise, will expect to 
manage their own funds, and will not leave them to the tender mercies 
of men in office. 

Without pursuing the question further, we venture therefore to think 
that the scheme requires considerable modification, ere it can be rene 
dered acceptable. How desirable soever the completion of this grand 
project may be, it were better to bide even yet awhile, than to rush 
into an entangled mesh of difficulties and contrarieties. 

Opinions will of course differ as to Mr. Hincks’ success; but no one 
will deny that he is a bold and plain-spoken man. A letter from him 
to Sir John Pakington has appeared in print, written in London on the 
Ist ult., bitterly reproaching the Colonial Secretary for the unseemly 
delay and neglect to which Mr. Chandler and himself had been exposed, 
reminding Sir John that he was not present as ‘“‘a humble suitor for 
Imperial aid,” and winding up with the following spirited and mysteri- 
ous paragraph. The name left blank will be known, when the corres- 
pondence, of which this is a portion, is laid before Parliament. 


**I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my deep regret that 
so little confidence has been manifested by Her Majesty’s Government 
in Mr. Chandler and myself, being, as we are, sworn confidential ad- 
visers of the Crown. I have reason to believe, that at this time foreign 
influence is at work to prevent the accomplishment of the great nation- 
al object which we havein view. I have reason to believe that Mr. 
the avowed opponent of the Volonies, is in communication with 
parties actuated by motives of the most anti- British character. Comey 
munications have been made to the Colonial Office on the subject of this 
railway, hostile to the views of the Governments and Legislatures of 
the three Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, sup- 

rted as those views are by the Queen’s able representatives in those 

rovinces. No communication of these papers, the existence of which 
I only know by current rumor, has been made to us. Our position has 
been in no way recognised by Her Majesty’s Government; and I can- 
not but express my conviction, that such witholding of confidence has 
not conduced to the interests of the Queen’s service.” 


Again there will be a wide difference of opinion, as to the propriety 
or expediency of such language. Of the latter Mr. Hincks was a pretty 
fair judge; and for the former, we must avow our liking for straight- 
forwardness and truth-telling. The London Times, which after a séa- 
son of neutrality has declared against the Derby Government, tookjthe 
occasion to read the Colonial Secretary a lesson on his wilful and in- 
discreet behaviour. ® 














Sir J. G. Le Marchant the present Governor of Newfoundland is ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Sir John Harvey as Lieutenant Governor 
of Nova Scotia. 

A weekly London contemporary thus sums up nearly five columns of 
letters, documents, questions, and replies, contained in the Times of 
the 8rd instant, and referring to the ships seen on an iceberg. 

“The Admiralty has published this week several documents lately 
received and bearing on this subject. Amongst them is a letter from 
Mr. John 8. Lynch, dated from Prescott, Canada, May 11th, 1852, and 
addressed to the *‘ Collector of Customs, port of Prescott, Canada,” in 
which he states that he was the only passenger on board the brig Reno- 
vation in April, 1851, from Limerick to Quebec, and bears testimony to 
the truth of the statements made by the master, Edward Coward, and 
the chief mate, Robert Simpson, as to having seen, as already describ- 
ed, about the 18th or 20th April, 1851, two vessels on an iceberg in the 
vicinity of the coast of Newfoundland, supposed to be Sir John Frank- 
lin’s missing ships, the Erebus and Terror. He says:—‘ The reason 
which prevented Capt. Coward attempting any communication by boat 
was, he did not think himself justified in risking the loss of the vessel, 
when, from illness, he was not able to give assistance, by commands or 
otherwise, and two of his best men and a grown up apprentice confined 
to their hammocks with dysentery. Had a boat been manned, there 
would not have been hands enough on board to manage the brig, and 
all appearance of thick, bad weather coming on.’ The other papers 
communicate the testimony of Mr. Coward, the master of the Renova- 
tion, and of William Lambden and James Figgins, apprentices on board 
that vessel, all corroborative of the statement of the supposed discovery 
of two ships imbedded in the iceberg ; but Mr. Coward says, he believ- 
ed at the time, and believes still, thas they were Greenlandmen aban- 
doned. It is somewhat remarkable that the log-book of the Renovation, 
kept by the mate (Mr. Simpson), contains no mention whatever of the 
alleged facts. 

‘* Additional confirmatory evidence is also supplied by Mr. E. Lordntz, 
the master of a Mecklenburgh brig—the Doctor Kneip—who, em 
sailed from Sligo with emigrants on April 3, 1851, had, on his arriva 
at New York, on the 4th of May, 1851, stated that he had met with a 
great deal of ice on the banks ; he had also seen two vessels ‘ abandoned 
and waterlogged.’ The exact date is not yet made out with sufficient 
accuracy, and it remains to be seen whether or not the Doctor Kneip 
was at the time in the position to which the two vessels would have 
drifted when released from the iceberg upon which they were seen by 
the crew of the Renovation.” 

The evidence of Mr. Lynch shows him to have been a very close ob- 
server, and every one of the several official persons who have seen him 
bears witness to the apparent truthfulness of his testimony. We there- 
fore crave attention to the following question and answer; Lieut. Her- 
bert, commanding H. M. steamer Mohawk on the Canada Lakes, wag 
in this instance the volunteer medium of communication :— 

“When you say they were full-rigged, do you mean to discriminate 
between ships and barks, or merely to state that they were three-mast- 
ed vessels ?—I think I am positive they were both full-rigged and had 
mizen yards. I am sure the smaller one was so.” 

The Erebus and Terror were both barque-rigged. All the theories 
based on Mr. Lynch’s careful evidence are thus blown to the wind. 
That the rig should have been changed is not quite an impossibility— 
but sufficiently so, to allow us to dismiss the subject without touching 
upon the discrepancies which otherwise exist. 








Signorina Alboni gives her first concert on Wednesday evening, at 
Metropolitan Hall; and we venture to predict for her the most unqual- 
ified success. Weare more and more convinced that her voice and 
style are precisely of that sympathetic kind which captivates the many, 
whilst the critical hearer is no less satisfied. 


The Whig Convention is in session at Baltimore, bent on the absorb- 
ing question of President-making. Up te the time of our going to 
press, nothing was known fromjwhich the result might be guessed. Mr. 
Fillmore, Mr. Webster, and General Scott, are the prominent candi- 
dates ; but as in the case of the Democrats, there is always a chance of 
the party uniting on an outsider. 





The Art-Union bas been pronounced illegal by the Supreme Court, 
before whom the cause was tried. There is still an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals and we trust it will reverse the judgment. 
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A public dinner has been tendered at Louisville to Mr. Sidney Smith, 
the Secretary to H. B. M. Consulate at Hayannah. Mr. Smith grate- 
fully and we think wisely declined it. 


‘ 


Another lamentable instance of the folly of balloon exhibitions, 
when not intended for scientific purposes, occurred near Manchester on 
the 2nd inst. A Mr. Goulston, having ascended from the Belle Vue 
Gardens in that city was killed in an attempt to get out of the car, on 
some rugged ground at Stone Breaks Hills, in Yorkshire. The poor 
fellow’s brains were dashed out. It appeared that his foot must have 
caught in a rope; and the balloon-grapnels having only taken partial 
hold, he was thus dragged along, suspended. The details are harrow- 
ing :—We read of ordinary accidents without emotion ; but that a pub- 
lic spectacle should be obviously liable to such a termination, may 
well induce a thought upon its propriety. 


Irishmen are entitled to a laugh at our expense. Mr. Meagher is 
advertised in a Van Dieman’s Land paper as an absconder ; and the 
munificent reward of two pounds is offered for his apprehension. 





There are rumours of trouble at the Island of Ruatan in the Bay of 
Honduras. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; we await particu- 
lars, 

An Operatic MANAGER IN TrouBLE; Prospect or RELier.— 
A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, interested in supporting the di- 
rector of Her Majesty’s Theatre, was invited by the Duke of Cleveland, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Clanricarde, his Excellency the 

on Brunaow, and Sir Ralph Howard to assemble on Saturday in 
the concert room of the Theatre. Upwards of 100 influential patrons 
of the opera were present. The strongest assurances were given that 
such assistance should be afforded as would enable Mr. Lumley to car- 
on effectually the management of the theatre, and resolutions to 
t effect were agreed to. The resolutions were in substance as follow : 

*¢1, That considering the beneficial influence which Her Majesty’s 
Theatre has exercised for nearly a century in promoting and extending 
the musical taste of the country, it is desirable that measures should 
be taken by this meeting to support Her Majesty's Theatre. 

«+2 That considering the energy and perseverance which the director 
of this establishment has displayed in the cultivation of the highest 
works of art, and in providing for the public taste and amusement 
during @ period of extraordianary difficulty, this meeting will support 
and assist the director in his efforts to surmount the difficulties of the 
establishment. 

«3. That with a view establishing an immediate and available source 
for the purpose of carrying on and conducting this establisment during 
the present season, a fund be raised, to which all friends and well- 
wishers of the theatre be invited to become subscribers, and that a 
committee be appointed for the purpose of oe such subscriptions, 
and applying the same in such way as they shall consider most con- 
ducive to the interests of Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 

A committee was then nominated, and subscription papers having 
been opened, the friends of the theatre were requested to pay their sub- 
acriptions to Messrs. Charles Hopkinson and Co., bankers, 3, Regent- 
street.—A vote of thanks was then passed to his Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, who had most efficiently presided, and the meeting separated. 


Considering the traitorous defection of Mademoiselle Wagn and 
the singular absence of Sentag, it seems that Jenny Lind is Mr. Lum- 
ley’s only hope. 





THE POLITICAL CHAMELEON. 
A FABLE FOR THE TIMES. 

’Tis oft the lot of Punch to mark 
An empty sub- official spark, 
With scarcely wit enough at most 
To occupy the whipping- post. 
Yet round the Lobbtes he has been 
To see what Members can be seen, 
Returning from his servile tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whate’er opinion you may drop, 
The Whipper-in your mouth will stop. 


GLEANINGS. 


Rosas, the ex-Dictator of Buenos Ayres, is about to take up his re- 
sidence at Bury House, Marchwood, on the south side of Southampton 
water, late the residence of Lady Mill. Marchwood is a secluded spot, 
not far from where the Brazilian and Buenos Ayres mail packets land 
their passengers ——The Emperor of Austria has named Count Collo 
redo-Walsee his Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s, 
in the room of M. de Buol-Schauenstein appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. ——The Pope has confirmed the translation of Dr. Cullen to the 
Bishopric of Dublin.——Mr. Leslie has resigned the Professorship of 
Painting, at the Royal Academy.~—A commission of Lunacy, held at 
Kensington, has pronounced the Honourable Mary Hughes and the 
Honourable Emily Hughes, daughters of the late Lord Dinorben, to 
be of unsound mind. ‘The unfortunate ladies are utterly imbecile. It 
will be recollected that the present Lord Dinorben was recently pro- 
nounced insane; an afflicted fami!y.——Referring to the extension of 
the Maine Liquor Law, some one has remarked that the fashionable 
summer resorts for the ensuing season are to be divided into watering 
places, and brandy and watering places,—The ship Winchester, 
from New Orleans for Liverpool, with the largest cargo of cotton, ever 
taken from that port, after a detention of sixty days, has succeeded in 

assing over the bar at the mouth of the Mississippiic—The poet 
ewe has presented to the British Museum the original covenant be 
tween ‘‘ John Milton, gent, and Samuel Symons, printer,” for the sale 
of Paradise Lost, dated 27th April, 1667. By the terms of the covenant, 
Milton was to receive five pounds at once, five pounds more after the 
sale of thirteen hundred copies of each of the first three editions! The 
sum actually received by Milton was eighteen pounds for which the 
receipts still exist ——The Hon. Messrs. Hincks and Chandler were 
presented to the Queen on the occasion of the celebration of her birth- 
day on the 23th ult.——Professor Aytown, the poet and critic, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Sheriff of Orkney.——The St. John, N.B., 
papers of Saturday, contain the particulars of a melancholy disaster, 
which happened on Tuesday last, in the Bay of Fundy. As Rev. 
Edward D. Very, (Pastor of the Baptist Church in the parish of Port- 
land,) Prof. Chipman, and four students, named Rand, Phalon, Grant 
and King, belonging to Acadia College, were proceeding in a boat to 
Cape Blomidon, (near Windsor, Nova Scotia,) a gale upset the boat, 
pe all were drowned. One of the boatmen also perished.——A duel 
was fought on the 2d inst., at Fort Mello, Florida, between Col. 
Grouard and Major Jones, of Hopkins. They fought with Bowie knives. 
Major Jones was killed. Subsequently, Col. Grouard went to St. 
Augustine and surrendered himself to the officers of justice. —— 
Van Geel, a Belgian Sculptor, who desjgned the great Lion that stands 
in the battle-field of Waterloo, has just died in a state of extreme 
misery.— According to the Gazette du Midi, the notorious Madame 
Lafarge, who has for some time past undergone her sentence of im- 
prisonment in a maison de santé at St. Remy, has been released from 
prison, the remainder of her sentence having been remitted-—-The 
sketches of the late Mr. Prout, the English water-colour painter, have 
been recently sold in London by public auction. They brought £1500. 
Mr. Prout’s copy of Turner's ‘* Liber Studiorum,” containing seventy 
lates in all, was sold at this sale for £65. This is the first copy that 
as occurred for sale since Turner's death.——The Oaks Stakes of £50 
each, for three-year-old fillies, (123 subscribers) was won at Epsom 
by Mr. John Scott's Songstress, (Butler). The winner had been the 
favourite in the betting, and the race was not very interesting. Frank 
Butler, who rode his first Derby winner two days before, has now 
won the Oaks six times, and four times in succession! It is said that 
Mr. Davis, the leviathan book maker, has lost £40,000 on the Derby 
and Oaks.——The ship Cygnet, (408 tons burthen) Captain Holmes, 
cleared at this port recently for the Mediterranean via Western Is- 
lands, on a pleasure excursion, with a party of ladies and gentlemen 
on board.——A list has been printed in a Parliamentary paper, of the 
names and salaries of the governors of colonies. There are 48 names 
in the list. The highest salary is given to the Earl of Elgin, as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, who has £7,000 a year, and the lowest to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Ulster, who has £400 a-year. Thereare 
three governors at £7,000 a-year, and several ut £5,000 a-year.—— 
A Paris letter-writer giving an account of a dinner lately given by 
Louis Napoleon, says, ** Part of the plate used on occasion still bears 
the fleurs de lis of the elder branch of the Bourbon family ; the napkins 
and damask table-linen had the cipher of Louis Philippe; and various 
other objects were adorned with the imperial eagle—the whole giving 
a faithful image of the confusion of the present times in France.—— 
Mr. and Mrs. C, Kean announce a new play, by the author of ‘‘ The 





“Sir, if my judgment you ’}! allow, 

I ought officially to know.” 

So asks you—free from all condition— 
To pay to him a prompt submission. 
Two country-men, of such a cast, 

As the refreshment-room they pass’d, 
And on their way, in empty chat. 
Talk'd much of this, and more of that, 
Touching on all things as they went, 
Spoke of the present Government. 

*- A stranger compound,” cried the one, 
“* Never existed ‘neath the sun : 

A Tory body, hot and strong, 
Protection’s head, a Free Trade tongue; 
Its teeth to bite its tongue inclined, 
And then its tail—how far behind! 
How slow its e! and then its hue, 
The regular Protection blue.” 


“Hold there!” the other quick replies ; 
“Its Free Trade colours met my eyes, 
As it with open mouthpiece lay 

At Aylesbury the other day. 

Taking it cool, the thing I view’d, 
Eating its very words for food ”’ 


**T’ve seen it, Sir, as well as you, 

And say it takes Protection’s hue. 

At Ipswich I the creature saw, 

The while it exercised its jaw.” 

** Free Trade, Free Trade, Sir, I assure you.’ 
** Free Trade!” cries t’other, in a fury, 

** Do you believe my wits I’ve lost ?” 

The friend r plies, ‘«’T were no great ccst ; 
For, if they serve you always thus, 

They are not worth the smallest fuss.” 


So high at last the contest rose, 

The Members nearly came to blows ; 
When, luckily, there came a third, 

To whom they matter the referr’d, 

And begg’d he'd tell them if they knew 
Prutection’s shade from Free Trade’s hue. 
“ Sirs,” cried the umpire, “* cease your bother, 
The Government’s nor one nor t’other. 

I saw the animal last night ; 

View’d it by House of Commons’ light. 

I mark’d it well—the truth to hint, 

The body wears a neutral tint. 

You stare! but I’ve a plan in view 

To prove the fact.”—** Explain, Sir, do” 


** Well, then, at once to clear the doubt, 
Suppose we turn the creature out, 

On Opposition benches set him, 

And if he’s then Free Trade, I’!] eat him.” 
He spoke: then full before their sight 

The Government appear’d—'twas white. 
With no decided shade to rank, 

It had become a perfect blank. 


All stared and look’d extremely wise, 

“My victims,” the Ex-Premier cries, 

(For being out, he found his tongue) 

wi ou all were right, and all were wrong : 
hen next you speak of placemen’s hues, 

Remember there are selfish views; 

Nor wonder if ‘tis sometimes shown, 

A Government can sink its own.”’—Punch. 


The above clever parody is accompanicd by a wood-cut of the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, as the newly discovered “« Pro-free- tectra-ti- 


Wife's Secret,” and a new drama, on the occasion of their joint benefit, 
on the 14th inst.——The Queen of Spain has just created a new decora- 
tion for ladies. It is to be called the Medal Cross of Queen Isabella, 
it is in enamelled gold, and ornamented with brilliants. On days of 
ceremony it will be worn suspended round the neck by a red rib- 
bon, and on ordinary days it will be attached to the left shoulder 
with a small ribbon of the same colour.——A letter from Rome of the 
24th ult, says: ‘* M. Thiers is still here. He will shortly set out for 
Naples, and thence to Sicily, to be present at the fétes of St. Rosalia. 
M. Thiers is occupied solely with works of arts, passing his whole 
time in the churches and museums. He is now visiting Italy for the 
seventh time, and is collecting the elements of a great work which he 
intends to publish under the title of ** Histoire de la Civilsation.’ ” 





Appoiutuents. 


Arthur Edward Kennedy, Esq., to be Governor and Commander in-Chief in 
and over H.M. seulements in the River Gambia, and their dependencies.—Mr. 
Boyd Fenton, Queen's Advocate at the Gambia —Mr. R. Butler, Inspector-Genl 
of Police for British Guiana —Dr. Horatio Nelson Chipman, a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Bahama Islands.— Messrs. N. Foderingham and James 
Walker, members of the Council of Barbadoes.—D:. James Paul to be one of 
H.M. Chaplains iw Ordinary in Scotland, in the room of Dr. Duncan Mearns, de- 


ceased. 
Arup. 


MovemMENTs OF TRooPs.—The 6th Carabiniers (equipped as Light Dragoons) 
will embark to day at the north wall for Herne Bay, en rouée to India, to relieve 
the 3d Light Dragoons. The horses of the 6th have all been given up to other 
cavalry corps.—The 89th regiment at Clonmel are uncer order to proceed to New 
Zealand.—The Limerick Chronicle states that the 71st Highland Light Infantry 
Reserve, at Canada, are ordered home, with a view of being amalgamated with 
the Let battalion at Newry, and then proceeding to India.— Dublin letter, May 31. 

New CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BomBAY.—Lient.-Genl. Lord Frederick Pitz. 
clarence, G.C.H., will proceed to Bombay to assume the command of the troops 
in that Presidency, in H M. steam-frigate Arrogant, 46 guns. After landing his 
Lordship, the ship wili proceed to Rangoon. Paymaster Gilley, 7th Fusiliers, 
accompanies Lord Frederick to Bombay as aide de camp, resigning, of couree, 
his present appointments in the regiment, Major Harvey will also be placed on 
the staff of his Lordship as Military Secretary. — United Service Gazette. 


Navy. 


APPOISTMENTS.—Rear-Admiral John Brett Purvis, of Gosport, is selected to 
succeed Rear Admiral M. H. Dixon in the command of the Irish naval station.— 
Capt. Sidney C. Dacres, commanding the Leander, 50, at Devonport, to command 
the Sans Pareil, 81, screw steamship, of 350 horse power, commissioned at De- 
vonport.— Capt. G. St. Vincent King to command the Leander —Commander the 
Hon. Francis Egerton to ud the Basilisk paddle wheel steam-sloop, of 400 
horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth ; Lieut. E. B, Hopkins ; Surgeon A. J. 
Litwle ; and Purser James F. Phillips to the Basilisk.—Lieut. Henry Lloyd, senior 
Lt in the London, 90, to command the T'riton, 3, iron paddle-wheel steam-vessel, 
commissioned at Woolwich for service as mail packet un the Mediterranean sta- 
tion —The brig Ferret is commissioned by Commander Phelps.—Lieut. Hannant 
first to the Encounter, v Curtis, prom.—Comr:ander H. Harvey to the Penelope, 
steam frigate, coast of Africa, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore Bruce, v 
Hillyer, prom.—Chaplain, Rev. W. Bell, from the Superb, 80, to the Monarch, 84, 
at Sheerness 

Promotions —Lt. Frederick A. Egerton to the rank of Commander.—Mates 
Joseph H. Maryat, J. M. Basbell, M. B. Pechall, W. A. T. Boyse, James C, 
Campbell, C. A- Campbell, E. N Shaw, James W. Armstrong, F. G: C. Pager, 
Henry Rogers, 8. P. Townsend, Hon. H. M. Nelson, to be Lieuts.—Clerks, N. 
Giles, W. J. Jenkins and R. J. W iggens to be paymasters and pursers. 

THE CHANNEL FLEEtT.—Rear-Admiral A. L. Corry has hoisted his flag (blue 
at the mizen) on board the Prince Regent, 90, at Portsmouth, as Commander.in 
Chief of the Channel Squadron, vice Commodore Martin —Capt. Hutton has been 
appointed to the Prince Regent, as flag to Rear-Admiral Corry ; Lt. Ho,e, Fiag 
Lt., and Mr. Richerds (late secretary to Admiral Sir Will'am Parker) secretary 
—The squadron consisting of the Prince Regent. 90 (flag); Hogue, 60, screw 
steam-ship. Capt. M’Dougall; Arethusa, 50, Capt. Purcell, sailed from Spithead 
on the 1st inst. for Cork. 

Capt. the Right Hon Frederick Earl Spencer, K.G., has just presented the 
munificent sum of £500 to the Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, being his fourth dona. 
tion to the same institution, one of which was £100, within the fortnight—The 
Superb, e a. Purcell, is ordered to Sheerness, to be paid off —It is ramoured 

urydi 











LauNcH OF THE AGAMEMNON.—This new screw steam ship of 90 guns and 
600-horse power was launched at Woolwich on the 22nd ult. in presence of 
100,000 spectators. Her extreme length is 266 feet, extreme breadth, 55 feer, ¢ 
ins., tonnage 3102—Fourteen Greenwich pensioners who had served in the fa. 
mous old Agamemnon were, at their own special request, amongst the thousand 
persons launched in her. 


Ovituary. 


Deatu oF A TIGER HUNTER.—The Bengal papers of April 12, announces the 
death of Captain Charles Colby, of her Majesty's 98th Regiment, and command. 
ing the convalescent depét at Muree, under the following distressing circumstan. 
ces :—On the 30th of the previous month Captain Colby went out tiger-shooting at 
the foot of the hills on which the Muree depot is situate, and having come upon a 
large male tiger, fired at and wounded him, as he supposed, mortally. Upon this 
he drew near with his elephant, and, descending, approached the animal, which 
lay to all appearance dead, but which, on his coming close to it, sprang upon him 
and mutilated him dreadfully. He was rescued by the mahouts and other natives 
of the shooting party, some of whom immediately started for Rawul Pindee, to give 
information of the occurrence, on 1eceipt of which two medical officers at once 
mounted an elephant, and repaired to the scene of the accident, which they reach. 
ed early the next morning. They found Captain Colby dreadfully wounded, and 
judged amputation of the left arm absolutely indispensable, expressing their opin. 
ion and decision to the sufferer, who immediately consented. The operation was 
at once performed near the shoulder; but so great had been the loss of blood and 
the injuries the tiger had inflicted, that the patient quickly sunk, and expired the 
same evening. 


Lavy Jounstonx,—Louisa Campbell Lady Johnston, of Carnsalloch, died on the 
7th ult., atthe ancient seat of her family in Scotland. This lady was born on the 
4th October, 1774, and was the only surviving daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord 
William Campbell, youngest son of John third Duke of Argyll, a distinguished 
naval officer, who was severely wounded while acting as a volunteor on board the 
Bristol, at the attack on Charleston, 2&h June, 1776, commanded by the gallant 
Sir Peter Parker. Lord William had been Governor of Nova Scotia, and was 
subsequently appointed in the same capacity to South Carolina, and was in that 
situation at the breaking out of the American war, when he returned to England, 
and died at Southampton on the 5th September 1778, from the effects of the wound 
which he received two years previously at Charleston. His daughter Louisa, on 
her father’s death, was adopted and entirely brought up by the late Field- Marshal 
Couway and his wife, the Countess of Aslibers. Lady Jobnaton in early life 
was much noted for her beauty, talents, and other accomplishments, which she in- 
herited from her grandmother, the celebrated Mary Bellenden, In the represen. 
tation of private fs ore ati at Richmond House, Louisa Campbell was one of the 
principal persons whose delightful acting captivated and charmed the fashionable 
world of thatday. She was also distinguished for her accomplished taste and 
great powers in modelling, several of her early works being still in existence, as 
well as those of her cousin, the late Hon. Anne Seymour Damer. Early in the pre. 
sent century she married the late Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, the repre- 
sentative of an old family in Dumfriesshire, who died in 1849, and who had held 
several high offices in the service of his country, leaving to England several thou- 
sands of pounds, to which he was fully entitled at the perind of his decease, Her 
Ladyship has left four sons: viz. Colonel Johnston, now of Carnsalloch, who lately 
commanded the 66:h Regiment ; Patrick Francis, recently a Commissioner of Cha 
rities in England and Wales; Alexander Robert, now in the diplomatic service in 
China, and for some time Lieut..Governor of Hong-Kong ; and Frederick Erskine 
a Commander in the navy, who distinguished himself while acting against the 
pirates in the China seas. Lady Johnston was buried in the family mausoleum in 
Scotland. ; 
His Highness Prince Edward Charles, of Saxe-Altenburg, died at Munich, on 
the 16th ult.; he was born July 1, 1804, and was a general of cavalry in the ser. 
vice of Bavaria. He was brother to the reigning Duke, uncle to the present Queen 
of Hanover, and was formerly Military Governor of Napoli di Romenza—W., 
Webber, Esq., surgeon, R N.—At Edinburgh, Lady Grant, of Rothiemurchus.— 
In Upper Brook street, Aun, Lady Colville, widow of Admiral Lord Colville.— 
By the explosion of the steam-packet Glencoe, at St. Louis, on the Mississippi, 
Lieut. W. Amphlett, R.N.—At Rochester, John Lewis, Esq., Army Surgeon.— 
At Fanchal, Madeira, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., of Newe and Edinglassie, Aber- 
deenshire, in the 20th year of his age —At Hampton Court Palace, the Lady Sarah 
Bayly, fourth daughter of the late Earl of Jersey —Archibald Hay, Esq, late 
Capt. in the 89th and 86th Regiments, youngest son of the lace Genera! Sir James 
Hay, K.C.H. 





PRMusic. 


THE ORATORIO oF “THE WALDENSES,” AT THE TABERNACLE .—This per 
formance, although the weather was anything but favourable —an impending thuré 
der storm with sprinkling of rain occurring just at the hour appointed—was fairly 
attended. The attraction of hearing the New York Harmonic Society perform, 
and the object in view, viz, the raising of funds for the building of a church for the 
descendants of the Waldenses in Turin, seemed sufficient to induce a tolerabiy 
large number to brave the unpropitious circumstance alluded to, and also the heat, 
which in itself was enough to relax the ardour of any ordinary music-lovers, 

The words of this orawrio are a copious detail of scenes and sentiments associa- 
ted with the history of the Waldenses, interspersed with a few selections from 
the Scriptures ; the music is by Asahel Abbot. 

The performance was very creditable to the N. Y. Harmonic Society, particu- 
larly so, as much of the music must be a heavy drag upon the patience and endu- 
rance ofachorus. It is ton long, for one thing, containing no lesstthan fifty-one 
different pieces ; and the chorusses, &c., have not that distinctive character, that 
individuality, which makes such a composition come so much easier to the per- 
formers, and at the same time renders it so much more interesting to an audience. 
We do not mean to undervalue the zeal and ability which Mr. Abbot displays 
in his work, but merely having studied Handel, Purcell, Boyce, &c. (with which 
schools we should judge him to be thoroughly acquainted) is not in itself suffici, 
ent. In fact too close an acquaintance with the works of former masters leads 
almost unavoidably, and often unconsciously, to borrowing from them. Hence it 
is probably, that the tevor solo in the oratorio, ‘* Mid these deep solitudes,” is in 
the commencement, almost note for note, Purcell’s cantata ‘‘ From silent shades.’ 
—As we hear of Pre-Rapheelites in the art of painting, so we should be the better 
of afew Pre Handelites and Pre-Purcellites in the science of music ; or, in other 
words, of a school built upon the most fundamental and ultimate principles of tte 
science itself. For though it is much easier to copy than to invent, it is invention 
or originality alone which can strike the deeper chords of sympathy. The lack 
of this leads to a strange and anomalous mixture of styles in Mr. Abbot's music ; 
so that, succeeding to the grave and massy harmonies of Allegri or Morley, we 
have arias with strains and closes entirely of the modern Italian. Also, after al- 
most tov liberal a use of the subdominant sizth, (or as some of the older writers 
call it, “the cadence of the fourth”) we hear in the same piece strains closed 
throngh the chord 6-4 ; which after the other is a tame conclusion indeed. Music 
has its congruities as well as architecture, and these mixtures do not harmonise. 
—Still Mr. Abbot's compositions are in the main good and uncensurable, their only 
radical fault being tov much repetiion at times. Some of the fugues are very res- 
pectable ; and we will venture to say that a few of the pieces, as the quartettes 
“Thou who lovest the desert,’ “ If we believe that Jesus died,” and the succeed- 
ing aria “ Along fair Leman’s wood-girt shore,” will be admired and remembered, 
though the oratorio as a whole should be long forgotten. 

Mrs. Georgiana Stuart and Miss Maria Leach contributed much to sustain the 
interest of the performance, by their tasteful and correct rendering of many of the 
solos. Some of the gentlemen also deserve mention, particularly a tenor and basso 
who sang in some of the quartettes ; but as we are not in possession of their names: 
we cannot de more than include them in the general compliment which we have 
already paid to the Society. 





Drama. 


A brief view must suffice for this week, for the shifting about of companies and 
individuals from one theatre to another does not excite much attention. Indeed 
the heat of the weather is sufficient to account for a certain degree of apathy on 
the part of the public. A lounge through the streets or a dally with an ice cream, 
during these stifling evenings, is held to be better than any quantity of passions 
torn to tatters ; so the various places of amusement show a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.—At the Broapway, we have had Celeste, who has been playing 
her old parts, aided in some by the Siguins and Mr. Bishop.—At the Lycev™ 
Mr. Brooke has been “doing” tragedy.—At the ASTOR PLAcg, the monkies have 
been “‘ doing’ the public—At NiBLo’s, the new French dancers have appeare: 
and will be noticed next week; and at BuRTON’s, “ Paris and London” has been 
the staple, to which we briefly alluded last week. We were rather pressed for 
room then, or we should have remarked on one point which we overlooked, It " 
a joke from the mouth of Mr. Burton, about the filthiest ever uttered ina public 
place frequented by decent people, Mr. Manager, you are favoured with a popu'#" 
and profitable theatre, and you are a fine actor. You can say and do what you 
pleas:. But were you a mere stock actor playing for a salary, the case would be 
different. You would not dare to take such a liberty wiih your audience. Or, if 
you did, you would have to pay for it dearly. 


——" Plate sin in gold, 








done.” 


that the ce. 20, will be shortly commissioned by Capt. Harris, late of the 


Prince Regent.—The steam ship Buzzard is ordered to the West Indies. 





And the strong lance of justice burtiess breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy straw wil: pierce It, 
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—— Notices of New 2Wtorks. 


Tux Lire anv Worxs oF Rozert Burns. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. New York. 1852. Harpers —The second volume of this agree- 
able compilation is before us; and it may with truth be said that Mr. 

hambers exhibits in it an amount of industrious research which 
leaves but little room for future biographers to cover. Some mistakes, 
that were made by Dr. Currie and Mr. Cromek and adopted by Allan 
Cunningham, have been sati-factorily corrected by him; and there are 
many new anecdotes told of the Scottish bard which to his admirers 
will be peculiarly attractive. The present volume embraces by far the 
most interesting period of his life, during which he first went to Edin- 
purgh to superintend the publication of a second edition of his poems, 
under the patronage of the noblemen and gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt, and subsequently settled down as a farmer on the romantic banks 
of the Nith. The only fault we have to find with this edition, is that 
in the first volume “ Death and Dr. Hornbook” appears in mutilated 
state, no lers than one whole stanza being omitted. 

Doruars AND Cents. By Amy Lothrop. Ibid. Putnam.—There 
was once @ time (but it was long ago) when it was deemed necessary 
for an author to have something to say, before he or she attempted to 
write a book; and when unity of design, coherence and symmetry of 
plot, and some little effort at characterization and nature were deemed 
essential to its success. We repeat, however, that all this was a long- 
ago notion, which is now, happily for our present race of authors, quite 
forgotten, or only remembered by a few old fogies like ourselves, who 
prefer Fielding and Smollett in romance, Shakspeare and Milton in 
poetry, and the Bible in religion, to all the new lights of Religion, 
Poetry, and Romance. Well—it is a good thing, for many, that this is 
a “fast” age; that books, for instance, are written fast, read fast, and 
fast forgotten. If we went now upon the slow and sure plan, many 
whom we wot of would be found wanting in much that goes to make 
up desert, whether moral or intellectual. 

But to turn more immediately to ‘* Dollars and Cents,” the subject 
of our present notice, and the subject of so much undivided and ab- 
sorbing attention ia this progressive and money-making America.—As 
a book then, as a work of art, ** Dollars and Cents” is open to the ob- 
jection that we pointed out in the preceding paragraph. To be critical 
with it, we should say that it is deficient in unity of design, in cohe- 
rence and symmetry of plot, in characterization, and in closeness to 
nature. It seems to have been written from a vague idea that a book 
could be written upon the subject named in the title-page; but how 
the book was to be written remained to be seen. And so, probably, 
the authoress began and wrote on, line after line, page after page, 
chapter after chapter, tending to no definite end, She was sure, how- 
ever, like a runaway steam-engine, to bring up somewhere; and the 
somewhere happened to be at the end of two readable volumes, neatly 
printed, handsomely bound, and all that sort of thing. Still, let us be 
just: in the course of this desultory, runaway style of writing is to be 
found much that is charming and beautiful; many delicious bits of hu- 
mour sly and delicate are there, in long dialogues, rather sprightly on 
the whole than otherwise; many touches of feeling, many glimpses and 
inklings of country life in its manifold phases, and many a shrewd ob- 
servation. Miss Lothrop is evidently unused to writing; and to this 

fact the book owes halfitscharm. It is somewhat careless, but really 
very fresh and naive—an improvisation, a talk. The story is interest- 
ng and instructive, showing how a city merchant of limited means 

rired into the country, and got rid of his dollars and cents in country 

“improvements.” Centered around him are a wife and family, and the 
usual number of relatives and neighbours—people of all shades of cha- 
racter; and clustered around the story is the usual number of episodes 
that go to make up a book—none of them very remarkable to any but 
the parties themselves, but most of them pleasantly related. The parts, 
however, do not belong exclusively to the places where we find them, 
but would fit almost any other book as well. In this respect it is like 
‘The wide, wide World,” and ‘* Queechy.” But everything can’t be 
perfect, especially from a new beginner, which we take Amy Lothrop 
(if that be anything more than a nom de plume) to be. ‘Dollars and 
Cents,” is a fine promise—nay, in many respects a fine performance— 
and we hope for others from the same source. But might we recom- 
mend the fair authoress, and in fact all the host of literary aspirants 
either prose or verse, to forget as much as possible the books of the 
day, and go back to the early models of composition—* the pure wells 
of English undefiled.” It is needless to point them out. 


Tue Days or Bruce. By Grace Aquilar. Ibid. Appletons.—A 
pleasantly written novel, founded on one of the most interesting periods 
of Scottish history ; not quite equal to Scott, (as what modern novels 
are?) but fully equal to any of the romantic fictions of the day. The 
style is glowing and impassioned, and the pictures of ancient men and 
manners are vivid and life-like. Altogether, this is a very readable 
book, and unfortunately the last that we shall receive from the pen of 
its lamented suthoress, whose death has already been announced. 


Up rue Ruine. By Thomas Hood. Ibid. Putnam.—Two num- 
bers of this publisher’s excellent Semi-monthly Library, books for 
Which Hood’s name is sufficient recommendation. The liberal tone of 
his mind is so apparent, bis humour is so kindly and genial, his satire 
80 free from aught of harsh or sour, that his comic writings stand apart 
from almost all others of the same class, and merit all the popularity 
that they possess. Holland and the Rhenish Provinces afforded Hood 
fair scope for the exercise of his wit.— We cannot say much in praise of 
the * comic illustrations.” Fortunately they are very few in number. 

Ine Two Farners. By Adadus Calpe. Ibid. Stringer and 
Townsend—We were induced to read this book by an announcement on 
‘he title-page, that it was the first part of an unpublished original 
‘panish work, translated into English by the author and an assistant. 

‘seemed due to a foreigner writing in one’s own tongue, that he 
‘ould have a friendly hearing ; although, save for this feeling, and 
for the deprecatory tone of an otherwise uninviting preface, we should 
Scarcely have gone beyond the first few pages. For, in truth, a romance 
Nore amply stuffed with monstrosities and absurdities has never come 
Under our notice. Eugéne Sue appears to be the author’s magnus 
Apollo, and “the Mysteries of Paris” to have been the model which 
he set before himself, There is something of the same daring reckless- 
Ress and bold dé fiance of probabilities and proprieties ; but there is little 
of the Compensating brilliance and power. Spaniard too, though he 
be, the Writer has laid his scene in France, and peopled it with French- 
men and Germans. ne of the latter,a Dr. Schmidt, is the hero. He 
18 & queer compound of French philosophy and German mysticism ; of 
bratulity, philanthropy, science, and prejudice. Having murdered 

\s wife and child, under a misapprehension of the former’s infidelity, 

@ has retired from tle world, and secreting himself in the underground 
Twing of an old movastery affects to devote himself to the benefit of his 

‘ad, by abstruse researches into the physical mysteries of the human 

T.me and the moral mysteries of the human heart. In the former 
Pirsuit his dissectiag-room is converted into a charnel-house; for tle 
Pirposes of the latter, he has with him an adopted youth and maiden, 

- whom he delights to stimulate and at the same time to coatroul the 
Passions. Abundant scope is thus given for displaying that pernicious 





refinement of sensuality which is the shame and the attraction of the 
Eugéne Sue school. The superstitious ignorance of the peasantry has 
never penetrated these unholy secrets ; but this is done by a brace of 
aristocrats, one at least of whom is painted as the ne plus ultra of in- 
solence and baseness. And it may be mention.d by way of illustrating 
the character of our learned hero, that he actually puts his visitors, 
with their own consent, through a course of amateur hanging, to which 
he has accustomed himself, and in which by the aid of various potions 
he can experience ecstatic visions, material, spiritual, sensual, or any 
thing else a discretion, just as suits his caprice!—Finally, for we 
have no patience to trace the story, the haunt is disturbed by the police, 
Dr. Schmidt starts off his young male and female disciples on their 
travels, and betakes himself to another part of France. The young 
couple, however are pitched into the Seine by a crew of villainous 
bargemen, and (for the sake of unity perhaps) the Doctor himself is 
elsewhere tumbled into acanal. None of them are fished out, so far as 
this first part of the original Spanish romance informs us; and it is 
very doubtful whether we shall trouble our readers about the second. 


Peguinitito, By G.P. R James. Ibid. Harpers. Another tale 
from this inexhaustible pen—not historical, in which line, to our think- 
ing, the author’s acquirements and abilities are best exhibited—but a 
tale of modern England, with a ramble off into Italy and France. 
The title is the assumed name of a carpenter’s apprentice, who being of 
unsettled habits and a roving disposition, betakes himself to the profes- 
sion of a conjuror, and plays a conspicuous part throughout the 
volume. ‘ Pequinillo” will repay perusal. 

PAPERS FROM THE QuARTERLY Review. Ibid. Appleton.—Col- 
lected in & small and neat tome, we have here five articles, each good in 
its kind, all lively, and all written with that thorough knowledge of 
the subject which distinguishes the higher class of British periodicals. 
The first subject is the “ Printer’s Devil,” and it contains a detailed 
account of the vast printing establishment of Messrs. Clowesin London, 
pleasantly laying bare all the arcana of types, forms, presses, and so 
forth. The style of treatment has been extensively imitated in Dickens’s 
** Household Words.” —Following this treatise on the mode of cooking 
food for the mind, comes a very clever one on preparing it for the body. 
so full of piquant anecdote, delicate irony, and profound disquisitions 
on the matter in hand, that it might make an epicure’s mouth water, 
and tickle the fancy of a lover of wit and humour who disdained the 
pleasures of the table. As it is some years since the article appeared, 
we pick out a scrap or two for the reader’s entertainment, with more 
eye however to his mental than his animal appetite. See how grandilo- 
quently the treatise commences. 

M. Henrion de Pensey, late President of the Court of Cassation, the magistrate 
(according to M. Royer Collard) of whom regenerated France has most reason to 
be proud, expressed himself as follows to MM. Laplace, Chaptal, and Berthollet, 
three of the most distinguished men of science of their day :—“ I regard the dis- 
covery of a dish as a far more interesting event than the discovery of a star, for we 
have always stars enough, but we can never have too many dishes; and I shall 
not regard the sciences as sufficiently honoured or odeqenely represented amongst 
us, until I see a cook in the first class of the Institute,” 

The following anecdote has been often quoted; but it is brief and neat, 
and deserves repetition. 


Amongst the most successful of the mushroom ceneration was Cambacéres, se- 
cond consul under the republic and arch-chancellor under the empire, who never 
suffered the cares of government to distract his attention from “ the great object of 
life.” On one occasion, for example, being detained in consultation with Napo- 
leon beyond the appointed hour of dinner,—it is said that the fate of the Duc d'Eng- 
hien was the topic under discussion,—he begged pardon for suspending the con- 
ference, but it was absolutely necessary for him to dispatch a special messenger 
immediately ; then seizing a pen, he wrote this billet to his cook: ‘ Sauvez les 
entremets—les entrées sont perdues.”’ 


If ever a successful cook could worthily feel himself a hero, it must 
have been on the occasion thus pleasantly related below. By eprou- 
vettes, be it understood, are intended those masterpieces of the culinary 
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and graceful composition. The 
absurd errors in the author’s tale of Waterloo will be remembered ; 
and there are others of the same description. The charm of the writer 
will however make the work a popular one.—We extract a sketch of 
Murat, the theatrical caracoller, because it is curious in itself, and 
because it shows the sentimental side of Lamartine’s character, who in 
Murat found a most congenial personage. 


In charging he never used a sabre, nor even a smal) sword; the only weapon 
he wore on horseback was a Roman blade, broad and short, useless in attack or 
defence, against the long blades of the enemy's cavalry. This blade, with a kilt 
of mother of pearl, artistically inlaid with precious stones, was ornamented with 
the portrait of the beautiful Queen Caroline, bis wife, and of their four children ; 
he never drew this weapon from the scabbard but once, in a moment of great 
danger, and then not to strike with, but to animate bis escort to charge with him 
a cloud of cavalry by which he was surrounded. He said to the Count de Mos- 
boarg. his friend and minister, who had administered his finances wit#talent and 
fidelity worthy of a greater empire, and whom he remembered with the disinter- 
estedness and adoration of friendship: “ My sweetest consolation, when I look 
back on my career as a soldier, a general, and a king, is, that I never saw @ man 
fall dead by my hand. It is not, of course, impossible that in so many cha ’ 
when I dashed my horse forward at the head of the squadrons, some pistol s 
fired at random may have wounded or killed an enemy, but I have known nothing 
of the matter; if a man fell dead before me, and by my hand, his image would be 
always present to my view, and would pursue me to the tomb.” Sensibility of 
heart is thus allied, in the modern warrior, with the impetuosity of courage. He 
ge for victory in the mass, but the details of carnage excite his horror and his 
pity. 

Suppose we change the places of those two words “‘ victory” and 
‘* carnage,” in this last sentence. How the charm is dissolved! But 
are we not as near the truth? Msop’s fable of the captive drummer 
would be applicable to this chivalric soldier. 


This passion for military splendour, which exposed the life of Murat to the 
blows of the enemy, was part of the charm by which he led on his soldiers. His 
costume was a portion of his character, with which he courted popularity in the 
camp. Splendour was for him the image of glory. A native of the south, he 
loved, like the Cid, Spanist. pomp, showy steeds, arms of precious workmanship, 
and the rich and highly coloured dresses of the Arabs is uniform was never 
anything but the dazzling caprice of his imagination; he generally wore boots of 
oa morocco, with large folds falling over he instep, ornamented with golden 
Spurs; white pantaloons, fitting close, and displaying tne manly beauty of his 
limbs ; a brocaded vest, a short tunic fitting close to the waist, trimmed with fur, 
and garnished wich gold lace; a high crowned hat, like that of the attendants of 
Francis I., adorned with two or three plumes of feathers, and an egret, floating and 
sparkling in the air. A theatrical hero in appearance, but readily pardoned for 
his warlike ostentation, because it was surpassed by his bravery, and that the 
scene of his display was always in the midst of fire and carnage. Napoleon some- 
times smiled with his lieutenants at this somewhat puerile display of his brother- 
in-law ; but he was pleased even with this excess, because it contraste! so well 
with his simplicity—another species of charm with which he also struck the eyes 
of the soldiers. 


events, but as asample of powerful 


Tue New Yorx City Directory. By Henry Wilson. Ibid. J. 
F. Trow.—A very comprehensive and, so far as we can judge by casual 
testing, a very correct and useful volume. The labour and care required 
for getting upsuch a work are excessive, and those who avail themselves 
of it should undoubtedly purchase (in place of borrowing) a copy. 


Meyer’s Universum. Edited by C. A. Dana. Ibid. Meyer.— 
This is the opening number of the republication here of a serial work 
which has acquired unbounded popularity in Germany. Its object is to 
present engraved views of the world’s most noteworthy places and ob- 
jects, with letter- press furnished by competent persons on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Such at least is the programme set forth, and it is fully 
justified so far as the views are concerned, for they are of a superior 
order. The American Editor has, however, we believe, had no controul 
over this present number, of which the literary contents are in some 
respects bombastic and absurd. His experience and judgment will soon 
set that portion in fairer trim. 


Books Rece1vep.—Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Boston, Gould.—‘‘1var ; 
or the Skjuts-boy,” by Miss Carlen, translated from the Swedish by Professor A. 
L. Kranse, Harper —Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for May, Scott —De- 
mocratic Review for April, Holly.—Graham’s, Sartain’s and Peterson's Philadei- 
phia Magazines for June.—Viola, or Adventures in the Far South- West, by Emer- 
son Bennett. Phila., Peterson,—The Diplomacy of the Revolution, an historical 
study, by W H. Trescot of South Carolina. Appleton.—The Elements of Geology, 





att whose merits are beyond all peradventure, and at the mere mention 
of which, the initiated bow down in involuntary homage. 

A distinguished gastronomer, refining on this invention, proposes eprouvettes by 
negation. hen, for instance, a dish of high merit is suddenly destroyed by ac- 
cident, or any other sudden disappointment occurs, you are to note the expression 
of your guests’ faces, and thus form your estimate of their gastric sensibilities. We 
will illustrate this matter by an anecdote which our author has forgotten to note. 

Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour in the annals of gastronomy, had invited a 
large party of clerical magnates to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence two tur- 
bots of singular beauty arrived as presents to his Eminence on the very morning 
of the feast, To serve both would appear ridiculous, but the Cardinal was, not- 
withstanding, most anxious to have the credit of both. He imparted his embarrass. 
inent to his chef—“ Be of good faith, your Eminence,” was the reply, ‘ both shall 
appear: both shall enjoy the oe which is their due.” The dinner was 
served : one of the turbots relieved the soup. Exclamations unanimous, enthu- 
siastic, religious, gastronomical—it was the moment of the eprouvette positive. 
The maitre d’ hotel advanced: two attendants raised the monster and carried him 
off to cut him up; but one of them loses his equilibrium: the attendants and the 
turbut roll together on the floor, Atthis sad sight the assembled Cardinals be- 
came pale as death, and a solemn silence reigned in the conclave—it was the mo- 
ment of the eprouvette negative—but the maitre d’hétel suddenly turns to the at- 
tendant—" Bring another turbot,’”’ said he, with the most perfect coolness. The 
other appeared, and the eprouvette positive was gloriously renewed. 


We have no room to do more than notice with satisfaction the articles 
on Bees, on Muaic, and on the Art of Dress. Together, they make a 
pleasant pocket volume. 


Sartain’s MaGazine. Philadelphia.—We single out the July 
number of this periodical, for the purpose of commending to notice “ A 
Wreath of German Ballads,” by Charles G. Leland. Many are street 
lyrics, such as are not to be found in ordinary collections of the trans- 
lated Muse of Germany, but are on tliat account the more fresh and 
acceptable. Without collating them with the original, they seem to 
have the ring of true metal. Try one. 

HEINZ VON STEIN, 


Out rode from the wild, dark forest, 
The terrible Heinz von Stein; 
He paused at the door of a tavern, 
And gazed at the swinging sign. 
He sat himself down in a corner, 
And growled for a bottle of wine ; 
Up came, with a flask and a corkscrew, 
A maiden of beauty divine. 
Then he sighed, with a deep love-longing, 
And said, ‘* Oh, damose!l mine, 
Suppose you just give a few kisses 
To the valorous Ritter von Stein,” 
And she answered, “ The kissing business 
Is entirely out of my line ; 
And I certainly will not begin it 
On a countenance ugly as thine !”” 
Oh, then the bold knight was angry, 
And cursed both coarse and fine; 
And asked her how much was the swindle 
For her sour and nasty wine. 
And fiercely he rode to his castle, 
And sat himself down to dine. 
And this is the dreadful legend 
Of the terrible Heinz von Stein! 


Tue Sotar System. By J. Russell Hind. ew York. 1852. Put- 
nam —Here we have in portable form a descriptive treatise on the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, from the pen of an astronomer whose name 
is known amongst all lovers of science. Mr. Hind is the Foreign Se- 
cretary of the Royal Astronomical Society of London. Mr. Putnam’s 
idea of publishing a series of condensed works on ‘‘ Popular and Prac. 
tical Science” is a good one. 

History or THE REsToRATION oF MonARCHY IN France. By 
A. De Lamartine. Ibid. Harpers.—The second volume of a work 





already commended to the reader's notice, not as a reliable account of 


adapted tothe use of schools and colleges, by Justin R. Leomis ; with numerous 
aseesinna. Bo:ton, Gould.—Cosmos, Vol. 1V., by Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Harpers.—The Necromancer, or the Mysteries of the Court of Henry VLII, by 
Geerge W. M. Reynolds. Phila., Peterson. 





Lonvon Booxs ADVERTISED.—Corneille and his Times, by M. Gui- 
zot Filia Dolorosa: Memoirs of the Last Dauphiness, the Duchess 
D’Angouleme. By the late Mrs. Romer, author of “ A Pilgrimage to 
the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &&.——Lives of the Sovereigns of 
Russia. From Ruick to Nicholas. By G. Fowler, Esq. To be completed 
in 4 vols. ——In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 
the Life of Marie De Medicis, Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., 
and Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Miss Pardoe. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Five Years’ Residence at Nepaul. By Capt. Thomas 
Smith, Assistant Political Resident at Napaul from 1841 to 1845 —— 
In 1 vol., Lydia: a Woman’s Book. By Mrs. Newton Crosland, (late 
Camilla Toulmin.) 











SHine Arts. 


Henry Cray. Wew York. Bachia & Co.—This is a full-length 
portrait, of large size, painted and engraved by Mr. A. H. Ritehie, 
whose merit as an engraver is known to our subscribers, and for 
whom also a further proof of it is in preparation. To this admirable 
print, done in a mixed style of mezzotino and stipple, Mr. Ritchie has 
contrived, by skilful management of the accessories and by judicious 
treatment of lights and shadows, to give a picturesque effect often 
wanting in subjects of this kind. At the same time he has preserved 
an excellent likeness. We commend it to the examination of all the 
many admirers of the illustrious statesman, whose waning health gives 
a melancholy interest to all that concerns him. 

omer 


MARSHAL SOULT, THE PICTURE DEALER. 


Do not fear, reader, that we are going to drag you again through the 
wearisome length of the catalogue of the late sale Wedo but ask your 
attention to the following anecdotical notice of it, in which you will 
not find much repetition 

The sale of Marshal Soult’s pictures took place, as our readers are 
aware, last week, at Paris,—and it will forma pretty episode in the 
history of the fine arts of the Peninsula. The extraordinary and unex- 
ampled prices for which some of the Murillos were sold offer a remark- 
able antithesis to the infinitesimally small sums for which they were 
obtained by their late intelligent proprietor. The fatal battle of 
Ocana, November the 19th, 1809, in which 25,000 Frenchmen in two 
hours put 55,000 Spaniards to indescribable rout, handed over rich and 
unpillaged Andalucia to the two most eminent art “‘ conveyancers” in 
the armies of the rapacious Eagle. Then, Granada, with all its Alonso 
Canes, fell into the clutches of Sebastiani,—and Seville, the school and 
museum of Zurbarans and Murillos, into the gripe of Soult, the * plun- 
der master- general” of Napoleon, by whom Sebastiani was soon super- 
seded on account of his ‘‘collecting” energy. — So true it is, that two of 
a trade seldom agree. Neither of the galleries formed by these illus- 
trious compeers was destined to become an heir loom. Sebastiani in 
1814, at the Restorateon—an awkward word—offered his entire pick- 
ings—seventy-three pictures—to our Prince Regent for the reasonable 
sum of £10000. This chance—what a bargain it would have been !.— 
was, as usual, missed by our Ministers,—who cared for none of these 
things ; and the items were converted into cash piece-meal by Sebasti- 
ani. Soon, Soult—some commercial speculations having proved less 
profitable than military requisitions — also proposed to Meel in the 
wholesale line with his ‘‘ gleanings.” Again our Ministers shook their 
heads :—and his ‘* Grace” also was reduced to have recourse to re- 
tailing. 

M. Soult reached Seville with the catalogue of Cean Bermudez in one 
hand end a double-edged sword in the other. His first visit was made 
to the convent of San Francisco; in whose smaller cloister were pre- 
served the entire series of pictures painted in 1645, the first exhibitions 





of Murillo’s powers and the harbingers of his fame, These he carried 
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at one fell swoop. One alone—Lot 66—fetched 85,500 francs at the 
oni His next visit was tothe Caridad, the extramural hospital found- 
ed by Mafiara, who gave occupation to his friend Murillo Gusieg the 
period of his greatest powers,—about 1679. Of the eight magnificent 
= .M. Soult, whose charity began at home, “ conveyed” away 

ive. ith one he bribed Napoleon and the Louvre,—and four he re- 
tained for his own sale-rooms. Murillo was paid for these works of 
four years the then enormous price of 78,115 reals,—about £800. This 
should be mentioned, as his ** Grace” is generally supposed to have 
realized above £20,000 by the sale of three only of them to the Duke of 
Sutherland and Mr. Tomline. The only one left on his hands, Lot 64 
in the Catalogue of the recent sale, “‘ St. Peter in Prison,” was knocked 
down tae other day to the Emperor of Russia for 151,000 francs. The 
Marshal—a good judge—did not fail on reaching Seville to attend the 
Cathedral ; and after particular request to be favoured with a view, 
was ptgfoundly struck with the religious sentiment displayed in ‘ The 
Birth of the Virgin,”—a picture rightly considered by the Chapter 
among the most precious of their relics. For, it must be remembered, 
that in the Mariolatry of Spain, Andalucia—the land of the Santissuma 
—takes precedence ; and her Immaculate Conception is the watchword 
of Seville. The canons and robed priests, duly estimating the piety of 
the invader, felt that they could not do less than send the picture to 
the master of thirty legions,—who lived just conveniently over the way 
in the archbishop’s palace. This is the picture (Lot 58) that was sold 
on the last day of the sale for 90,000 francs. —It was by the same at- 
tendance at the Cathedral that the Marshal obtained Lot 60—‘ The 
Flight into Egypt ;” which fetched only 51,000 francs. These compa- 
nion pictures, according to Mr. Ford in his “* Handbook,” were at first 
concealed by the Chapter from his Grace; who, informed by @ traitor 
of their existence, sent to beg them as a present,—hinting, says Toreno 
in his history, that if they were denied, he would take them by force. 
One day, when M Soult was showing his gallery at Paris to Col. Gur- 
wood, he stopped opposite one of this pair and said,—“ I value that pic- 
ture very much;—it saved the lives of two estimable persons.” An 
aide de-camp whispered in our countryman’s ear—‘‘ He threatened to 
have them both shot on the spot unless they gave it up.”—We cannot 
into any detail of the multitudinous minor successful operations of 
fis Grace of Dalmatia in his artistical campaigns. Suffice it to say, 
that his many fine Zurbarans were ‘‘ removed” in double quick march 
from the Mercenarios descalzos to head-quarters. One lot alone of 
them—No. 22—fetched at the sale 19,000 francs. : 
Many years ago, when the remembrance of these doings were fresh 
in Seville, and while those were alive who saw them done—and ere the 
blanks of the “ missing” on the walls were filled up,—we ourselves 
noted down a few “ facts” which at the proper time may be respectful- 
ly offered to MM. Thiers and Co., when the veritable history of “ the 
uke” and of the tricolour is to be indited —His “‘ Grace” himself felt 
no compunction in exhibiting his ‘ collection”:—seldom indeed whis- 
pering whence “ he rifled the sweets.” Nay, the late Lord Essex—who 
was a great wag in his way—when shown this gallery, observed grave- 
ly,—*« M. le Maréchal, these masterpieces must have cost your Excel- 
lency # great deal ?’—* Ah, oui, Mi Lord,” replied the Marshal, ‘* beau- 
coup, beaucoup.”—Lord Essex, however, was shown none of the re- 
ceipts,—nor any of these documents cited by either Mr. Ford or Mr. 
Stirling, who otherwise do ample justice to the love for ‘‘ the things of 
Spain” and for the eighth commandment of this Verres of the nineteenth 
century. 
The newspapers will have informed our readers of the European ex- 
citement caused by the bringing to the hammer of these acquisitions of 
the persuasive bayonet. The whole scene was very French :—from the 
opening crowds, queues and curiosity—the armed police which protect- 
ed the separation by sale, better than was done at Seville at the acqui- 
sition—down to the grimaces and embraces which were enacted when 
M. Nieuwerkerke was declared the purchaser of the prime lot for the 
French national collection. The majority of the pictures, which were 
sold for indifferent prices, were chiefly those which the Marshal obtain- 
ed on his own judgment, and not on that of Cean Bermudez, the excel- 
lent cataloguer of Spanish art. His ‘‘ Grace’s” education in early life 
had been somewhat neglected ; even to the last he was only partially 
acquainted with the sciences of grammar and penmanship. The wsthe- 
tical and abstract tendencies generally are less likely to be prominently 
developed than the knowledge of “ what a thing will fetch”—or mar- 
ketable considerations. 
The grand prize of the sale was, lot 57, ‘* The Conception of the Vir- 
in.” This, the favourite mystery of the Palladium of Seville, was 
nocked down, as we have already informed our readers, for the Louvre, 
for 586,000 francs, or about £23,400. This is a sum unparalleled in 
the annals of picture sales,—but which must not be taken either as a 
criterion of price or as a fixed point for future valuations. The exces- 
sive and extravagant amount was altogether accidental, and arose sim- 

ly from the unusual character of the competitors,—a President who 
od but te decree to empty the national exchequer,—an Emperor with 
the Ural gold mines for his pocket money,—a Queen whose patrimony 
is the Spains,—and an English Marquis with perhaps quite as much 
ready money as any ofthem. Why the Queen of the Spains should 
have bid so eagerly, passes our un erstanding. Shealready possesses, 
at Madrid, two paintings by the same master and of the same subject, 
of equal merit :—ani, beautiful as this subject is, it is one of the most 
common, since it represented the mystical event which long occupied 
the minds and hearts of Spaniards, and which Murillo so frequently 
treated as to be known familiarly by the name of the Painter of Con- 
ceptions. Lot 128, the ‘Christ bearing the Cross,” by Sebastian del 
Piombo, was purchased by the Emperor of Russia for 41,000 francs—a 
price considerably under its real value. Lot 132, ‘The Tribute Mo- 
ney,” by Titian, was sold for 62,000 francs,—and has, we beliere, been 
secured—better later than never—for our National Gallery. Lot 59, 
* The Glorification of the Virgin,” was bought in at 5,000 francs. When 
this picture was in Spain, certain robbers—‘‘ vo/eurs” says the cata- 
logue, without, in our opinion, sufliciently considering the respect due 
to the Marshal’s memory,—cut out the bust of the Virgin and Child. 
The fragment, somehow or other, was sold in England, and now belongs 
to a quintuple millionaire recently raised to the peerage. This noble- 
man—a great collector—declined, however, when urged and reurged, 
to purchase the original portion, and thus missed the opportunity of 
re-uniting the fragments. 

The total proceeds of the three days’ sale has amounted to 1,468,709 
francs,——or about £60,000 Verily, the French soldiers were not very 
wide of the mark when they said, according to M. Rocca, that the war 
of the invasion was death to them, but made the fortunes of the gene- 
rals,—dthenaum, May 29. 

<—entsglllienen 


SAMPLES OF SENSIBLE CRITICSIM. 


Mapame De La Grance.— Another blaze of triumph!” How 
many more am [ to witness, and, having witnessed, to condemn? If my 
readers have a watchful memory, they will recal numerous examples 
of works and artists, whose appearances have been hailed with intense 
columnar enthusiasm, with jubilant bravos and bouquets, (so that the 

ublic might really believe in the ‘‘ triumph,”) to all of which I have 
n forced to oppose a cold negative, a decided protest, or, at the best, 
but lukewarm and qualified praise. Had not these blazes of triumph 
been mere rushing rockets, followed by profound darkness,—had not 
these works, and these artists, swiftly disappeared into obscurity or 
contempt, and so justified my criticism, I should appear to have adopted 
the small and easy system of nil admirari, as easy, and less generous, 
than the other system of indiscriminating eulogy. 

A more unpromising dédfit than that of Madame De La Grange at 
Her Majesty’s, on Saturday, I have not seen for some time. It was a 
** blaze of triumph ;” but I call upon the reader to watch the duration 
of this fervour. The opera was “ Lucia.” The dediitante created such 
a “sensation” as genius alone could justify. I stand, therefore, in a 
minority ; but I am not the least concerned as to the result. As far as 
I understand acting, Madame De La Grange is one of the worst ac- 





tresses on the stage; as far as I understand singing, she is the least ; 


eeable prima donna we have. The sentence is severe: let us await 
the verdict of a few weeks. Her voice is worn, unsympathetic, and, 
in its high screams, painfully resembles the sound of whistling 
through a key. As a set-off against this, let me add that her execu- 
tion is often marvellous, especially in staccato passages, which 
she accomplished with a vediien and delicacy that deserved the =. 
= that saluted them. But, although to deny her great skill would 

to deny evidence, I return to my position, that her singing is 
decidedly not agreeable, because unmusical: for the delicacy and in- 


tensity of expression demand : A - 
the way of foriture. anded by music, I can accept no substitute in 


Ferlotti was the Enrico. Here is another “ artist” whom I sternly 


2 Gardoni was the 
im for the part, he sang with 
xei beyond his powers, pro- 


refused to accept. Does any one accept him now? 
Edgardo, and, although physique unfits ‘for th: 
agreeable expression, and, when not ta 
duced a real effect—musical effect. 

















The new Spanish dancer, Pepita Oliva, produced no effect. She ap- 
peared ; went through immense displays of crinoline and castagnets ; 
smiled with determined provocation at the pit: but all to no purpose ; 
her dance ended, the curtain fell, without a sign of approbation or dis- 
like. The other new dancer, Regina Forlé, made a decided impression : 
she is light, buoyant, graceful, and, with those (they are countless) 
who are ecstatic about French dancing, a thing only tolerable by me 
when the dancer is a Taglioni, a Carlotta, or a Cerito, Regina Forlé 
will be a favourite.—Leader, May 29. 


I Purrrani,—Marie was not dead, but sleeping. His voice—that 
sweet and tender voice, so delicate so voluptuous,—that voice which 
which we all thought had lost its bouquet, made itself felt the other 
night in Puritani with all its pristine beauty, and a crammed audience 
rejoiced in the discovery. That was a‘ blaze of triumph”—that was 
singing ! 

When I look back through the crowded years, and recal “ Puritani” 
as I first heard it, some fifteen years ago, with Giulia Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache in the plentitude of their glory, with fresh 
voices, an adoring public, and an orchestra that did not prevent their 
being heard, it seems to me as if the day of opera was irrevocably 
gone, as if never again could four such singers unite to make one opera 
perfection. Grisi is still Elvira; but, wonderful creature as she is, 
she is not what she then was—the cynosure of beauty—the divinest 
voice in Europe. Mario in this part may be accepted for Rubini. Ron- 
coni, consummate artist, is not equal to Tamburini as a voice, and the 
character of Riccardo admits of no display; while Marini in place of 
Jupiter Tonans, Lablache the Magnificent—oh ! oh ! 

On Thursday we were to have had Angiolina Bosio in “ Il Barbiére :” 
but ‘‘indisposition” unkindly balked our expectations, and Castellan 
played the part instead. What was the consequence? To a large public 
ad miring Castellan the change mattered little; but to me, who cannot 
bring myself to listen to her with more than extremely tranquil pleasure 
it was sufficient excuse for staying away. When Angiolina Bosio plays 
the part you shall hear from me. Meanwhile I rejoice to hear that 
Mario redivivus was again the delicious and fascinating 4/maviva, and 
Ronconi still the unapproachable Figaro.—Ibid. 


Le Piano De Bertue.—A pretty woman, in a moment of fond con- 
fidence, once began this speech to her lover: ‘‘ Jules, what I love in 
you is—” Ah!” he passionately exclaimed, * Si vous savez quoi, 
je suis perdu '—If you know what it is you love in me, the spell is 
breken!” 

I do not know a truer mot. Love is a transcendental mystery: to 
cag pees it would be to dissipate it; because, to penetrate it would 

e to remove it from its real sphere of emotion, and to drag it into 
the sphere of intellect; before you can know it you must rob it of its 
infinity, and reduce it to the proportions of finite intelligence. 

Love being a mystery, one has no right to doubt the truth of Berthe’s 
affection for the gay, confident, insinuating composer, who intrudes 
himself upon her ennui, piques her vanity by criticising her singing, 
breaks her china, will not be bowed out, meets her frown with a smile, 
kisses the hand that strikes, looks tenderly into the eyes that flash, 
interests her by his misfortunes, makes her tremble beneath the subtle 
intonations of his voice, flings his impetuous passion at her feet, and 
finally crowns his life with her love. This is the subject of ‘* Le Piano 
de Berthe,” a proverb produced on Wednesday for the benefit of that 
promise keeping, enterprising, pleasure-giving manager, Mr. Mitchell. 
Berthe was the mask worn by Rose Cheri; but it was carelessly worn, 
and altogether the proverb was not amusing. Had Alfred de Musset 
taken up this subject he might have made something of it, for the sub- 
ject is a suggestive one. Some wet morning I may take it in hand 
myself. Think of that, beloved reader! A proverb by Vivian! A 
dramatic setting forth of what may be called the ‘* magnetism” of love. 
Ah! JfI had but the talent requisite for the stage, what a piece I could 
write ; unfortunately, I only know what ought to be, and don’t know 
how to do it. Que voulez vous? One cannot make silk purses out of 
flannel waistcoats, and a dramatist must be Jorn a dramatist. I resign 
myself.— Ibid. 

a eee 

Royau GeoGRAPHICcAL Socrery.—The anniversary of this society 
was held at the society’s apartments, 3, Waterloo-place, on Monday, 
the 24th ult., the President, Sir Roderick Murchison, in the chair. 
The council in their annual report congratulated the society upon the 
prosperous state of the finances, and upon the accession during the past 
year of no less than 50 new members. To fill the vacancies caused by 





the deaths of the Baron de Walkenaer, of the Padre Inghirami, of Flo- 
rence, and of Professor Schouw, of Copenhagen, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, President of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burgh, Field- Marshal General de Skribaneck, President of the Imperial 
Geographical Institute of Vienna, and Mr. Henry Grinnell, President 
of the Geographical Society of New York, had been elected honorary 
members, and Don Pascual Madoz, the author of the Diccionario- Geo- 
grafico Estadisco-Historico de Espana, Professor Herman Abich, of 
the Caucasus, and Prince Emmanuel Galitzin, had been added to the 
list of corresponding members The list of public institutions, &c., to 
which the transactions of the society were presented had been augment- 





ed by the libraries of the Foreign-office, the Free Library of Manches- 
ter, of the University of Christiania, the Society of Natural History of 
Geneva, the Academy of Sciences of Vienna and of Madrid, the Lom- 
bardo- Veneto Institute at Milan, the Imperial Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburgh, the University of Tubingin, the Congress Library at 
Washington, and that of the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
accessions to the library had been most important, amounting in num- 
ber to 593 books and pamphlets and 732 maps and charts. The pre- 
sident next proceeded to the presentation of the founder’s gold medal 
to Dr. John Rae, of the Hudson's Bay Company, and of the patrons’ or 
Victoria gold medal to Captain Henry Strachey, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. In the place of the members of council retiring in 
succession, the Earl of Ellesmere, Mr. Ralph W. Grey, M. P., Colonel 
Sabine, R.A., the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Earl of Sheffield, Mr. E. 
Osborne Smith, Colonel Sykes, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson were unani- 
mously elected. The President finally read his address on the progress 
of geography during the past year, when the Earl of Rosse proposed, 
and Lord de Mauley seconded, a vote of thanks, which was unanimous- 
ly carried, to the President, for the very full and able statement just 
read, coupled with a hope that he would permit the address to be at 
once published and distributed. The President having given his con- 
sent to this request, adjourned the meeting to the anniversary dinner 
at the Thatched-house Tavern, where the chair was supported by a 
large number of the fellows, among whom were, besides the President, 
Sir R. Murchison, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister, 
Colonel Fremont, the Earl of Sheffield, Sir David Brewster, Mr. Du- 
bois Raymond, of Germany, M. Ziegler, of Switzerland, Sir James 
Brooke, Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., Admiral Price, Captains Erskine 
and Beechey, R.N., the Rev. C. D. Brereton, the Rev. John Barlow, 
the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, the Rev. 8. Clark, Sir W. C. Trevelyan. Gene. 
ral Sir C. Pasley, R.E., Major General Sir C. Wade, M. La Caita, of 
Naples, Colonel N. Campbell, Major Charteris, Sir B. Outram, Colonel 
Abdy, Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, Mr F. Stuart, Mr. F. Galton, Mr. D. 
Barclay, Colonel Sykes, Mr. J. Murray, Mr. Rintoul, Captain West- 
macott, Captain Smythe, Captain Ducane, Captain W. Allen, Captain 
Strachey, Colonel Gawler, Lieutenant M‘Leod, R. N., Mr. Brierly, 
Mr. Plowes, Mr. Ravenshawe, Mr. M‘Donnell. Mr. J. Brown, Dr. Bird, 
Dr. Shaw, &c. The toasts of the evening were,— The Queen, the 
Patron of the Society,” ‘* Prince Albert, Vice-Patron,” “‘ The Army 
and Navy,” which was responded to by General Pasley, R. E., and 
Admiral Price ; ** The Royal Geographical Society and its Gold Medal- 
ists, responded to by Colonel Fremont ; ‘‘ Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
President ;” ‘* The Geographers of America,” responded to by the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence; ** The Geographers of Germany,” responded to by 
M. Dubois Raymond ; * The Geographers of Switzerland,” responded to 
by M. Ziegler; The Arctic Voyagers,” responded to by Captain 
Beechey, R.N.; ‘‘ The Explorers of the Pacific,” responded to by the 
Hon. Captain Erskine, R. N.; ‘* The Explorers of Africa,” responded 
to by Mr. Francis Galton ; ‘* The Scientific Bodies of London and the 
Royal Institution,” responded to by the Rev. John Barlow ; “ The Vice- 
Presidents and Council of the Royal Geographical Society,” responded 


to by Captain Smyth; and ** The Secretaries of the Society,” respond. 
ed to by Dr. Shaw. 





Troors ror AusTRALiA—rHetn Temprations.—The first Aus- 
tralian mail steamer, which leaves Plymouth on the 29th, will take 
out, if she can accommodate them, a large draught, consisting of nearly 
300 men, to reinforce the ar in that colony, some of them for the 
59th Regiment, which corps will be sent on from Hongkong in October, 
when relieved by the 15th, from Ceylon, orders having been forwarded 
to both My per to prepare for the change. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trevor, K H., of the 59th Regiment, accompanies the above draughts, 





and he will be stationed at Melbourne with four companies of his 





corps. Australia has been hitherto cousidered by the arm 
not the most, objectionable military stations under the Cr 
the number of exchanges of officers when a regiment is under ord 
or as the saying is, booked for this Antipodes of England ; this og 
sion is caused by the great distance from home and the consequent 
length of voyage out, the difficulty of obtaining leave to return aaa 
high charge for passage back when a person has been & reasonah] 
time there; the number of detachments a regiment furnishes, som - 
them hundreds of miles from head quarters, where scarcely a ~_ of 
being is seen from year’s end to year’s end; but the principal obless 
tion arises from the heavy expense of apparel and living in the pa sa 
where, unlike all other stations to the eastward of the Cape, the rosin 
have no allowance beyond their bare pay. In India, whence number. 
of invalid officers seek a change to a temperate climate in New South 
Wales, an ensign’s pay is £20 a month ; in Ceylon and Hongkong, £15. 
but in the richest country in the world—Australia—the near nei h. 
bour of the above places, itis only £8. Such a contrast must aioe 
great discontent among the expatriated and badly paid military. = 
the new mail arrangements one good objection is removed, althoy 4 
the heavy charge for passage will continue; but the wide extent of the 
* gold diggings”’ will still involve even a greater spread of detachments 
With regard to the principal objection we have referred to, yiz. the 
niggardly pay which the troops receive, we warn the Government 
that, unless this is put on the most liberal scale, few of the soldiers 
will stand by their colours. Refer to the constant desertions from the 
regiments in Canada as an example, where “ out pickets,” placed to 
revent that crime, have frequently been known to start off over the 
ine to the States, leaving their post vacant. The temptation at the 
Australian diggings is so much greater than what the soldiers look 
for in the ‘*‘ Union,” that when *‘ chacun pour soi, et le bon Dien pour 
tous,” becomes the paramount feeling in a country where one has only 
to ‘seek and find” abundance of the precious metal, every risk wij) 
be incurred for the prize. Is it to be imagined that a needy ensign 
(even a captain or lieutenant), with his paltry £8 a month, compared 
to the almost certainty of making that sum daily, will resist the 
temptation of acquiring wealth—unbounded wealth—in a short space 
by a little manual labour? Resignations, and, if they are not accepted, 
retirements innumerable, will be the consequence among the officers: 
desertion by the soldiers, or purchasing discharge, which, by the regu. 
lations, cannot be refused, will inevitably be the result, unless, as we 
have suggested, the most liberal allowance is made to the troops, which 
the colony has now the means of doing in its widest extent. We trust 
that the new Commander of the Forces, Major-General Campbell, who 
when Senior Member of Council in Ceylon, evinced such interest for 
the well being of the soldier, will see to this before he leaves England, 
which will insure him the adherence of the men to their oaihs,— 
United Service Gazette, 22nd ult. 


It is strange that our military contemporary in the above article 
should venture to rate military honour according to an officer's rank, 
Apart from this flagrant insult, there is much govd sense in the re. 
marks made. 


Tue “ Die-Harps.”—On Monday, the 17th ult., the 57th Regiment, 
stationed at Kilkenny, gave a grand dinner to Major General M‘Donald, 
the staff of the district, and several of their friends, to commemorate 
the anniversary of the battle of Albuera, in which sanguinary action 
this gallant regiment bore a distinguished part, and acquired the appel- 
lation of the ‘* Die Hards,” which they have retained ever since. The 
dinner and wines were of the very best description, and the rich mess- 
plate of the corps was displayed to great advantage. A portion of the 
old colours carried on the 6th of May, 1811, and which had waved tri- 
umphantly before the embattled hosts of France, were hung up oppo- 
site the banners now used in the regiment, and reminded the gucsts of 
** Auld lang syne.” 

After ‘* The Health of her Majesty the Queen” had been drank with 
all the honours, Major Shadforth, the senior officer present gave ‘The 
Memory of those who had fallen at Albuera;’’ drank, of course, in si- 
lence. The Major then proposed *‘ The Health of Lieutenant -General 
Sir Edward Blakeney and the survivors of Albuera,” coupling with 
these the names of Major-General M‘Donald, C.B., and Colonel Browne, 
Commissioner of Police, the only two persons at table who were present 
at Albuera, and who sat at his right and left hand. 

Major-General M‘Donald returned thanks in an eloquent and soldier- 
lize manner. He said that although he and his friend Colonel Browne 
were the only Albuera men present, he saw several officers whose fa- 
thers had served in that glorious action, in particular Major Shadforth, 
whose father had lost a leg in the 57th there, and Captain Inglis, son 
of the late Sir William Inglis, K.C.B., who was lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the 57th in this gallantly fought battle. He added that when 
the regiment had sustained a loss of two thirds of its numbers, the 
lieutenant-colonel called out in a loud voice, ‘* Close your ranks, ‘ith 
—die hard!” which expression was the origin of the name by which the 
corps is still called. Major-General M‘Donald also quoted the very 
flattering terms used by Marshal Beresford in his dispatch, with refer- 

ence to the 57th. The Major-General’s manly speech was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm ; when he azain rose and proposed * The health 
of Lord Hardinge (Colonel of the corps), and of the 57th Regiment.” 
He stated that to Lord Hardinge, then a lieutenant upon the staff, the 
British army of Albuera were most deeply indebted ; and that to his 
decision and promptitude at acritical moment, and the unflinching co- 
rage of the 57th and some other regiments, the glorious result of the 
day was mainly due. 

The toast was warmly responded to.—The President (Major Shad- 
forth), after returning thanks for Lord Hardinge and the 57th, proposed 
the toast of ‘* The Fusilier Brigade, and their friend and guest, (»ionel 
Browne, who served in the Royal Welsh in this great action.” He com- 
mented in warm terms upon the noble conduct of the Fusilier brigade, 
which had contributed so largely to the victory, and is so beautifully 
described by Napier in his ‘ History of the Peninsular War.” Colonel 
Browne returned thanks in suitable terms, and said he had come from 
Dublin on purpose to be present on so interesting an occasion, and 
would have gone ten times the distance to meet the old ‘* Die-hards.” 
—Other toasts were given and the party did not break up until long 
after the midnight hour, having past a most convivial evening, which 
will long be remembered by those who partook of the festivity.—The 
fine band of the 57th contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. 

Tue Resets or '48.—The Galway Vindicator publishes a long let- 
ter from one of the misguided persons who figured in the year of tur- 
bulence, 1848. The writer is Mr. William P. Dowling, a young Irish 
artist, who resided in London, and took an active part in the Chartist 
demonstration of 48. He was transported to Van Diemen’s Land, 
under the act which prohibited open and advised speaking. Of his 
companions in exile he says :—‘‘ Cafty is working at his trade, which, 
until lately, was not very brisk ; but the recent gold discoveries in the 
neighbouring continent has made every trade good now—he is much 
respected as a sober and industrious man. Fay has always been 10 
constant employment, and he is considered the best werkman in the 
solony. Lacy has opened ashop in Launceston, his wife and five child- 
ren have come to him, and he is in a fair way of reaping a fortune, 
having a great number of men employed, and particularly since the 
gold discoverics, has received more orders than he can procure men to 
execute. Ritchie has not been very fortunate, but is now in employ- 
ment. With respect to the country Chartists, none of them have been 
able to get employment at their trades, there being no factories of any 
consequence in the colony; they are, however, employed some- 
where in the interior as gardeners, &c. Smith O'Brien, since his ac- 
ceptance of a ticket of leave, has lived in great privacy and retirement 
in the vale of Avoca, having, in order to employ his highly cultivated 
mind, condescended to become tutor to the young sons of an eminent 
Irish physician who resides in that retired place. His constant and 
dignified demeanour has procured him the respect of all, even of those 
most opposed to him in principles and politics. He is now, I am I~ 
formed, in very bad health, so much so that he has been obliged to yy 
up the employment he had accepted, and has got permission to resi"¢ 
in a different locality. Mitchel has been joined by his wife and family 
and with such a family, and with the society of his old and excellent 
friend, Mr. John Martin, he must be as happy as it is possible for = 
exiled rebel to be. O’Meagher still resides in his solitary domicile 6 
Lake Sorell, save that the solitude is now somewhat disturbed by t ; 

resence of his amiable and beautiful bride. O’Donohoe is at og 
in this town, and has just completed a history of his persecutions > 
this colony, which would be published immediately but, in consequny 
of the gold discovery printers cannot be procured at any price—thy 
are all gone to thediggings. He purposes to have it published in Du : 
and London, for the benefit of his family, as well as in the colonies i. 
America. Letters have been received here from M‘Manus, oe 
his business cards to his friends—among others, to the pct se “ 
the Comptroller-General. O'Doherty is practising his professic 
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urts-MartiAL; A Woman in tHe Case —At Woolwich, 

in Hawkey bas been tried for assaulting Lieutenant Swaine ; both 
os officers of the Royal Marines. Capt. Hawkey is the gentleman who 
= ‘ae misfortune some years back to kill Mr. Seaton in a duel. He 
had ¢ ied, and has four children; his wife has property of her own. 
s ee to have been a most affectionate husband. Lieut. Swaine 
Be odes attentions to Mrs. Hawkey ; if servants could be believed, 

- Hawkey had been criminally unfaithful to her husband. Capt. 
ye key was informed of this by one servant some time since; the lady 
H = t, was false, and her husband, though grieved at her levity, st ll 
veliewed her virtuous. He was very unhappy, and separated from bis 
s for atime. They were afterwards reconciled. That the husband 
— ood cause for jealousy, Lieut. Swaine’s own admissions on cross- 
ee cation proved He denied that he had been in the lady’s bed- 
a but confessed that he had sat in her lap. That Capt. Hawkey 
oad in & most unhappy position—a peculiarly unhappy one for “an 
cer and a gentieman”—was proved by the examination of brother 
oficers to whom he had unbosomed himself. To one he said, his wife's 
vonduct had nearly driven him mad. ‘ You alluded to that unfortu- 
mate occasion of your having taken the life of a fellow creature: you 
guid that ought to have beeu 4 sufficient lesson fcr her, and that nothing 
whatever would ever induce you to become a butcher again for her or 
any one else.” To another officer he complained of his wife dancing 
with Lieut. Swaine at a soirée while temporarily separated from her 
usband. 

" You then said, ‘What isto be done? I must separate for ever from her. 
Her want of wisdom aud discretion will send me mad. I have already on this 
account sent @ fellow creature before his God, and am [ to do it again a You 
then said, with emphasis, ‘ I will not! I have too much on my mind already. 
Atthat moment 1 saw a tear come into your eye, but with a manly spirit you turn- 
ed round and wiped it off, You then touched the crape upon your arm and said, 
‘| will wear this for that man to the end of iny days.’” 

It was after this that the pair were reconciled for a time. On the 
osth April Mr. and Mrs. Hawkey were walking together; they met 
Lieut. Swaine; Mrs. Hawkey quitted her husband’s arm and spoke to 
the Lieutenant. The outraged husband could not control his feelings, 
but immediately attacked Lieut. Swaine with a stick, and gave hima 
hearty drubbing, which was only terminated by « senior officer who 
came by at the time putting both gentlemen underarrest. Subsequent- 
jy to this, Capt. Hawkey received fresh proofs of the misbehavior of 

js wife 
; The prisoner received the highest character from numbers of officers. 
_The Court found that the assault had been committe’; but, taking 
into consideration the ‘* long-continued provocation” he had received, 
ey did not think he had been guilty of “conduct unbecoming the 
garacter of an officer and a gentleman,” and they fully acquitted him 
ofthat part of the charge. Capt. Hawkey was merely sentenced to be 
reprimanded for the breach of the Articles of War. 

Lieut. Swaine, of the Woolwich division of Royal Marines, tried by 
court-martial for conduct arising out of this affair, has been acquitted. 


d is universally respected. When last I had the plea- 
he was in excellent health.” 





Two Co 
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SoMETHING LIKE A Game Cock —On the memorable Ist of June 

(Lord Howe’s victory)Captain Berkeley commanded the Marlborough, 
and broke through the French line between L’Impetuous and Le Muc. 
jus, each of superior force, and engaged them both. On going into 
action the Captain ordered all the live stock to be thrown overboard, 
but at the humble request of his crew permitted them to retain an old 
game cock, which they (the crew) hac fought several times, and always 
with success. Though the coop was thrown into the sea, the cock was 
allowed to range the deck at liberty. In the action the Malborough 
was so severely handled by her opponents that half the crew were dis- 
abled, her captain carried wounded below, her mainmast shot away, 
and the remainder of the men driven from theirquarters. Atthe very 
juncture when the Marlborough was on the point of striking, there 
chanced one of those awful lulls in the roar of the thundering cannon 
iien experienced in general action ; in that momentary silence, when 
te falling of a repe mght be heard, the old game cock, who had es- 
ad the human carnage, hopped up upon the shattered stump of a 
timast, and, with a loud and triumphant flapping of his wings, sent 
frh such a long and lusty challenge as to be heard in every part of 
the disabled ship. No individual spoke in reply to the wi ho but 
touching alarum; one universal and gallant cheer from the broken 
Crew arose; they remembered the indomitable courage of the bird that 
sat undismayed above the bleeding horrors of the deck, and every soul 
on board who could drag their limbs to quarters remanned the guns, 
resumed the action, and forced each of their opponents to surrender. 
A silver medal was struck by order of Admiral Berkeley ; it was hung 
upon the neck of the old game cock, who, in the parks and 4round the 
princely halls of Goodwood, passed the remainder of his downy days in 
honored safety.— British Naval History 





DisAPPOINTMENT ALL Rounv.—The late events in Paris may be 
characterized as a grand disappointment First of all, part of the army 
was disappointed. They expected an Emperor before the day was half 
over: whereas in the evening there was only a Prince President just 
the same as in the morning. Secondly, the Orleanists were disappoint- 
ti, because they made sure there would have been a row of some sort 
rother, by which they could not fail to have profited ; whereas things 
passed off so quietly, that they were no nearer the throne after the re- 
view than they had been before it. Thirdly, the Legitimists were dis- 
appointed for the same reason. Fourthly, the Republicans were on 
the look out for a coup d’état, and were in hopes that something good to 
their cause might come out of it; but no coup d'état occurring, they 
were equally disappointed with all the others. Fifthly, the foreigners 
and strangers who flocked to Paris in the strong expectation that the 
Ewpire was to be proclaimed came away terribly disappointed, Jeclar- 
ing they had been seduced there under false pretences, as nothing had 
taken place beyond a stupid review, of which the dust took very good 
care to prevent them seeing anything. And, lastly, Louis Napoleon 
Was more disappointed than any one else, as he rose in the morning 
with the fall certainty that the army would proclaim him Emperor, 
and went to bed at 8 o’clock with the unpleasant conviction that some 
one had made a slight mistake. And the fact is, every one was disap- 
pointed, officers and soldiers included. The officers, because they had 
several days’ pay deducted to pay the expenses of a fete that only ended 

insmoke; and the soldiers, because they had all the hard work to do, 

Vithout any of the feasting that followed afterwards. They expected 

thowers of champagne and saucissions at least, but had nothing to 

swallow but dust and disappointment. So, under all the circumstances, 
ve think we are perfectly justified in characterising the late fétes of 
aris as a grand disappointment.— Punch, 





Tae Aras Cuiers inv Parts.—One of the most curious circum- 
“suces which occurred during the stay of the Arab chiefs at Paris was 
Ye visit of the seven chiefs from Constantine to the Convent des Oise- 
“in the Rue de Sévres, which is under the direction of nuns of the 
yeregation of the Virgin. Of this convent a daughter of the Marshal 
ire Jerome is a nun, and her name in religion is Mother Mary of 
toes. It was by her request that the Arabs were invited. On 
ther a8 the chiefs were received by the Superior Mother and by Mo- 
*t Mary of the Cross. They showed to the Arabs the gardens, hot- 
uses, school- rooms, library, the cabinet of natural history, the sleep- 
int rooms, and the beautiful chapel. The chiefs examined all with great 
ieee and put numerous questions respecting the usages of the 
od ee, Coffee was offered to them in the grand reception room; 
pa en their honour, a holyday was accorded to the three hundred 
pis of the establishment, who are daughters of respectable parents. 
- girls, as they moved about the garden, attracted great attention. 
wheal leaving the Arabs expressed great admiration at what they had 
a and appeared particularly struck by the fact of a niece of 
ord, ™peror Napoleon having devoted herself to monastic life. In ac- 
reli “nee with the usage in their country on visits to the zaouia, or 
80us schools, they each left a sum of 50f., for, they said, the un- 


ortunate and the sick. wengeiene 
THE Spo j nh i 
Rounceme RTING “ PropHETS.”’—The value of the ‘‘ prophetic” an- 


cent ats respecting the winner of the Derby, which have been re- 
we, paraded in «+ leaded” type in the various sporting papers, and 
We ao of our morning contemporaries, may be easily estimated when 
Nace w € that neither of the horses which were first and second in the 
to abt “$named by any one of these lynx-eyed ‘ seera” as being likely 
Awards the ‘place.’ For instance, *‘Argus,” of the Morning Post, 
to Little € race to Little Harry ; ‘* Touchstone,” of the Era, gives it 

; © Harry or Kingston ; and “ Priam,” of the Racing Times, to 





an Harry or Chief Baron Nicholson; while ‘* Pegasus,” of Bi//’s 
hg for Harbinger; the Sunday Times for Hobbie Noble or Al- | 
>“ Vates,” of the Advertiser, for Hobbie Noble alone ; and the; 


Sun prophet for Hobbie Noble or Little Harry. The ‘‘ prophet’ of one 
of the Liverpool papers named four horses for the front rank in the 
race, not one of which obtained a place ; and the readers of a Doncaster 
p@per that devotes considerable space to sporting matters were inform- 
ed that Claverhouse was to carry Lord Eglinton’s colours in triumph 
to the winning post, the said Claverhouse occupying in the race itself 
the unenviable distinction of being duly last.— Evening paper. 





Iron Suips vs. Icesercs.—A letter from Capt. Greig, of the iron 
ship Shandon, of Greenock, is published in the London Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette. detailing a collision with a large iceberg, on his 
voyage from Greenock to Montreal, on the lst of April last., and shows 
the superiority of an iron vessel, when properly constructed, in resist- 
ing a shock which probably would have terminated disastrously to an 
ordinary wooden vessel. ‘he letter says :—‘* About 2 a. m. I went to 
take some rest, but had not been long in bed when I was awoke by a 
sharp cry of ‘‘ Hard up the helm.” I was on deck in an instant, when 
a fearful sight was presented ; an immense iceberg lay right before us, 
not more than the ship’s length distant. I awaited with awful anxiety 
the result; the ship was going 104 miles per hour, before a heavy sea. 
The shock was not so great as I expected. There was a noise like thun- 
der, and then a crash ; after the blow the vessel recoiled about her own 
length astern, and came with fearful violence head on again; she then 
fell with her larboard bow towards the ice, and struck several times 
with great violence. By this time (which only occupied a few minutes) 
we had got the sails braced aback, and so got her clear of it—her bow- 
sprit and jibboom had beencarried away, and I expected that the whole 
bow was stove in; but on going down to the forecastle, and frem that 
to the coal and sail locker, found all was right; and, on the carpenter 
sounding the pumps, found the vessel was not making water.” She 
afterwards got into the ice, which she did not get clear of for twelve 
days and safely arrived at Quebec on the 22d. 





New Licurs.—A company under the name of the British Sperm 
Candle Company, has been established in the City with a capital of 
£100,000, to be increased to £200,000, for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing anew candle of extreme whiteness and semi-transparent (the same 
as those exhibited in the Great Exhibition), which attracted so much 
notice under the name of ‘‘ Exhibition Sperm.” It seems that a very 
large quantity of these candles, manufactured at Paris, have been im- 
ported and sold here and in the colonies, and although paying the 
extra duty and charges, amounting to more than 20 per cent. upon the 
cost, yet produced a large profit. This demand, and the report of the 
Commission pour l'Encouragement de 1|’[ndustrie in Paris of the in- 
vention producing a larger quantity of stearine, has warranted the 
formation of the company, and the calculation of advantages to the 
shareholders as being very large. By the action of certain gasses the 
commonest and most refuse fatty matter is transformed into a semi- 
transparent substance, of which the candles are made. The large 
amount of candles consumed in this country, and exported to the col- 
onies, calculated to be in amount between two and three millions ster- 
ling per annum, shows an ample field for enterprise and capital in this 
direction.—London paper. 





Lisex Suir 1n Canapva.—Mr. Smiley, proprietor and editor of the 
Hamilton Spectator, has obtained a verdict of £10 damages against 
Mr. Macdougall, proprietor and editor of the Tvronto North Ameri- 
can. The libel consisted of a false accusation, by the defandant to the 
effect that the plaintiff had led ‘* two or three Tory rowdies,” in a night- 
attack upon Mr. White, the member for Halton. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 185 ny D.R. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves: 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 184, 


White. Black. 
1. QtksQ | BitksQ best.) 
2. Ktto K B $ch. K to Q8. 
3. R tks R. | B tks R, &c. 
4. B ty R 4 checkmate. 





TRENTON FALLS, 


NEIDA COUNTY, N. Y¥.—The proprietor informs the public that his Hotel, at the 
above place, is open for the reception of company. He is now prepared to receive fa- 
milies for the season—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
cess by a competent architect--a new and commodious wing added—hot and cold baths 
constructed. In short, the improvements have been of such acharacter as to add greatly to 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors 
The proprietor trusts tha!, by bis unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so liberally extended to him during the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
agement, will be continued—pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged high reputation 
of the place. 
A line of Stages is estab] ished for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express 
rain. 


t junel2—6«. 





HENRY CLAY. 


4 bee Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY, 

engraved inthe finest style of Mezzorint and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHI#. Early and 
choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing agents, or 
at he office of tne publishers, R. A. BAaCWIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price rs) Size 
of the engraving for framing, 28 1-2 x 19 1-2 incres. y 

1t is full length, and the attitude is strikingly appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturivy, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter. It wilibe universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 
shall not look again.— Daily Times. june 9, im. 
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NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


Fo® SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul B 
= ‘ within one mile of the greit Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 
gin. 

The Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
end cellar underneath the whole Stabling for eight horses; Carriage, Wash and Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Oroameutal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres a haif; com- 
manding a beautiful park view, and possessing all the advantages of the vicinizy of the 
village of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healthy, the 
situation ts —* adapted for the residence of a gentieman’s family or genteel Board- 
ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.—Apply (Uf by letier post paid) to Mr. R. 8. 
Bucnanan, New York; Mesers. Hector & WILLER, Solicitors, Toronto; or to Mr. Jno. 
A. Orcuarp, Avent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land can 
be had if desired. May 15—2mos. 





REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
[p™rr from £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELL & CO. 88 South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lom 


don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6tk and 21st of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. mar|3—3m 











VALUABLE 
ENGLISH BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICBS. 
IMPORTED BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
McCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE and Commercial Navigation. A 


new and much enlarged edition. I\lustrated with several large Maps and Plans. One 
thick volume, 8vo. of 1,500 pages. English selling price, £2 12s. 6d., or $15. Reduced 


50 
NATIONAL ATLAS (The) of Historical, Commercial, and Political Geo : 
structed from the most recent and authentic sources, by Alex. K. Johnstone. CW's = 
ous Index, Large Atlas, folio size. Englis. selling price, 210 10s., or $50—now offered 


at $25. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. Now first collected. 
Complete in one volume, square 8vo. Cioth, $4; half calf $450; calf extra, $5, 

Sik JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in one vol, 
ume, square vo. Cloth, $4; half calf, $4 50; calf extra, 
OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS; comprising Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Maseinger and Ford, Shakespeare, Wycherly, Congreve, Vanburgh and Farquoar—in all 6 
volumes. Price $3 75 each. 
CHAUCER'S PUETICAL WORKS; with Glossary, Notes, &c., by Tyrwhitt, 1 vol. 


vo. $375, 
SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS; with Notes, &c, by Todd. 1 vol. 8vo. $375, 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS; including Translations, Notes, &c. by Wharton. 
l vol. 8vo Price $3 25. 

CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING; Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards of 3,.00 Engravings on Wood. One volume, 8vo., of 
1,650 pages, $16 00, 

GW iLr’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; Historical, Theoretical. and 
Practical. Illustrated with more than One Thousand Engravings on Wood Second edi- 
tion, enlarged. With a Supp:ementary View of the Symmetry and Stabiity of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. One very thick volume, 8vo , of 1,100 pages. English selling price, £2 12s. 6d. 
or $15. Redueed to $10. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURIES, Comprising Treasury of Knowledge; Treasury of His- 
tory ; ‘reasury of Biography; Treasury of Science acd Literature , Treasury of Natal 
History. Inall5 vols. $2 each. 

Books imported to order per every steamer. 
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GRACE AGUILAR’S NEW WORK—THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 
D. APPLETON & CoO. 


No. 200 BR+ADWAY, HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE, 
A Story from Scottish History. By Grace AquiLar Author of “ Home Influence,” “The 
~~ e — “Woman's friendship,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo., Paper Cover, 8! ; 
Cloth, $1 50. 


“THE pe YS OF BRUCE is one of the most intensely interesting tales ever written. * « 
lt is a work to read and to remember.— Worcester Palladium. 

“This book takes a higher posi:ion than that of a novel. It is full of sound instruction, 
close and logical reasoning, and is filled with practical lessons of every day character which 
renders it a desirabie book fur ihe young, in it the genius of Grace Aguilar is plainly seen.” 
—Cattskill Whig. 

“ The style of the present work reminds us much of Jane Porter, the spirit and interest 
of the reader being kept alive by the stirring scenes of a warlike era and people, which is 
both uninterrupted and heightened by the harmony of plot and the various characters de- 
picted.”—Charieston Courier. 

“ «The Days of Robert Bruce’ furnish ample materials for a work like the present volumes. 
The author has done the subject justice, and the book wii] be added to that list of her works 
which have done so much good wherever they bave been read.”—Buston Courier. 

* In these volumes we aes pictures of heroic self devot.on of character, purified and 
brightened by effliction ; of affection, s rengthened by suffering ; of all that is endearing in 
gg and much that is noble in man. * * It will find hosts of delighted readersa.”—Troy 

g- 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENCE, 1 vol 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. | vol. i2mo. Paper, 50 cts. ; Cloth, 75 cts. 

VALE OF CEDARs. ivol 12mo_ Paper, 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cents. 

WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2 volumes, |2mo., Paper, $1; Cloth, $1 50. 





HUGH PYNNSHOURST: 
HIS WANDERINGS AND WAYS OF THINKING. 


By Dowatp MacLeop. 1 vol. 12mo. 


‘*A kind of proge Chi'’ée Harold, in which the choice scenes of a continental tewr are 
strung upon the silkén thread ofa graceful and lively narrative.”—Christian Inquirer. 
“ This is a quaint, chatty qué grvepte book of travels, full of gems of pathos, humour, fan- 


cy and brilliant delineation.”— Watchman and Observer. 


“ This is a charming book, abounding with wit and humour, but abounding also ia genuine 
pathoe,”— Hampshire Gazette. 

“We have coetaate, since Thackeray, had no such pleasant tourist ; incidents, adventures, 
comic as well as ser lous, anecdotes, descriptions, poetry, and satire are most happily inter- 
mingled, and the result is as delightful a volume for a sum mer day or a winter eveuing as we 
have seen for along time.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“ This is an eminently clever and readable work, which we venture to pre“ict wil! at ence 
secure its author a distinguished place among American writers.”—Graham’s Magazine, 

“This is a work of decided genius, witty, observant, finely descriptive and poetical —ea 
kind of travelling idyl, sung out easily, and for the pleasure of singing, by one whose heart 
was fail of the stir, associations, and beauty of European life.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

‘This is no ordinary book. Itis written by one who has the eye and the heart of a true 
poet; and the transatlantic ecenes which pass in review before the writer are touched with 
corresponding lights and shadows, making each of them a picture, and every picture a 

gem.”— Knickerbocker Magazine . 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, 1 vol. 

WILLIS’S PENCILLINGS BY THK WAY. l1vol, 

HOUSEHOLD OF SiR THOMAS MORE. 1 vol. 


Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street. 





“HOOD’S BEST BOOK!” 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS 


UP THE RHINE, 


By Tuomas Hoop. With Comic Wood Cuts. In Two Parts, forming Vols. X. and XI. o 
PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY, 


Price 25 Cents each, Also, a fine edition, neatly bound cloth, 40 Cents each. *} 


WEEK ;-~- 





Works by the same Author, recently published, 


PROSE AND VERSE, 12mo.cloth, $1. 
POEMS. i2mo. cloth 75 cents. 
(This isa — volume to the Prose and Verse, and comyrises Poems not in that 
volume 


WHIVSICALITIES With Wood Cuts. 12mo.cloth. 48 cents, 
HOOD’s OWN- With, Wood Cuts. 12mo. cloth. 40 cents. 


“These are among the most entertaining volumes of Putnam’s new series of books for 
traveilers aud the fireside, and form the largest collection of Hood’s humorous pieces, prose 
and veree, ever published in this country. The illustrations are quaint, uumerous, and ap- 
propriate to the fun of the articles. The longer and well-known poems of the author are 
not included in these volumes, but only those brief, gay, and playfui productions with which 
readers in general ore unfamiliar.”—Home Journal. 


Volumes already published of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 
I. DICKFNS—HOME AND -OCiAL PHILOSOPHY. 
lt, HOOD—W HIMSICALITIES, with Wood Cuts. 
Il. OLM@STED—AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 
1V. DICKENS—THE WORLD HERE AND THERE, 
V. HOUD—HOOD'S OWN, with Wood Cuts, 
VI. DICKENS—HOME NARRATIVES. 
Vil. REACH—CLARET AND OLIVES. 
VILL. IDA PFEIFFER—JOURNEY Tu IC7LAND. 
IX. LEIGH HUNT—BOOK FOR A CORNER. 





HAYS' HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
G. F. POPE. 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar. O. A. Locwrane. 


FOR BANKS, BANKERS, INSURANCE CO’2, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS OF THE No. For JUNE, 1852. 


1. The Bank of Eng'and--Late Election. Interest for 150 Years. 11. Bank Statistics of 
the several States. III, Lawson’s Early History of Banks and Bankers. IV. A Digest of 
the Law of Bills of Excnarge, Promissory Notes, Usury, Damages on Bills, Banks, &c. 
V On the Adaptation of Late Inveniions to the Purposes of Practical Banking, a premium 
Essay, VI. Bank Correspondence: Bank liems: Notes on the Money Market: Miscella- 
neous Information. Published monthly, at $5 per annum, by J.Smira Homans, No. 50 Wail 

ireet, N.Y. a 
’ iw The publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine gives notice that a new volume of the work 
will be commenced in July, 18°2, and will contain: 1, Lawson’s Early History of Banks 
and Bankers. 11. A Manual for Notaries Pub.ic, II[. A Synopsis of the New York Deci 
sions relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Usury, &c, Published by J. 
Smith Homans, 50 Wall Sireet, New York, at Five Dotiars per annum. 

(e Copies of Vol. VI. (July, 1851 to June, 1352,) can be —_ substantially bound, 
with Portraits of N. M. Rothschild and Abraham Newiand. Pudtished panctually on the 
firstday of every mouth, All orders to be addressed per mail to 
J SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., New York. 

or lil Washington st., Boston: 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 423.—124 cts, 


1. Poetry of Thomas Moore— British Quarterly Review. 

2. China during the War ana since the r eace— Examiner. 

Ausiralin— Gold—W 0o0l—17 imes. 

Great British Gum Secret— Household Wors. 

« limate ion Relation to Consumption— Spectator. — 

Curiosities of Arctic Travel—New Monthly Magazine. 

tleven Weeks in Europe— Tribune. 

Jerdan’s Autobiog raphv— Spectator. 

The Harvest of Guld— Household Words. 

. Curt sities of Posthumous Charity—Chambers’ Journal, 

. Rights of French Women— Household ords, ‘ 
With Poetry, Suort ArTiIcLEs, and Notices or New Books, 
(e Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO., Boston, 

WASHINGTON, 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scieoce which pe St ah asd 
aud in thiscountry® this has appeared to me the most usefal It contains indeed the ex un 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense cateat 
and compreheusioa, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present age 3 “ .Q D 

Postace Free.—To al! subscribers within 15% miles, who remit i ‘ 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conten Gee ° 
the year, as long as shall be equivaleut to the cost of postage :—thus Virtually carryin vent 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Post.ee Faes; placing our distant pine be 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making whole country our nei 4 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof _-F 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, » as 


we 


SOrPNSPIHRw 


_ 
_ 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHI 
F Joseph ‘ Consiee. oe iaecloce jy depart with ihe Mails . satan: = - 
Saturday June 26th, 2. cloc ., from v 
“ae perth secured until paid for, . her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
All letters and pa must pase thecugh the Post Office 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
EDWARD K. COLLINS. 56 Wall street. 





Apply to 
The Sieainer PACIF‘C, will eucceed the BALTIC, and sail on the 10th of July. 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 






BROADWAY. 
—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
L ae epg the recent getabogne, iscluding much of the better literature of the 
day many standard w in s languages. The and News Rooms are 
supplied with the and attractive serials of pe and America, 
nd Je resort thr day and evening. 


. Aceess to the priviieges of the lishment may be obisined without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


HARPS. 


¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octaye 
J * Double Action Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
vory elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
Bision experience in the first estab ts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit them ny for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired,strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c:B 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 1 


IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of 210 and upwards,) and Letters of Credt. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application b 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 





of the finest qualities in tone, 





Payable at Bankers, New-York. 
Alexandria, Dresden, Malta, Rome, 
Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseilles, Seville, 
lorence, Messina, og oe 
Frankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Genoa, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Geneva, Mulhouse, Sienna, 
Gibraltar, Munich, Trieste, 
H rgh,’ Naples, Turin, 
Havre, Nice, Toulon, 
Hague, Oleron, Venice, 
ho Oporto, Vevey. 
aueipsic, Paris, Vienna, 
Lyons, Pau, Wiesbaden, 
Lucca, Pisa, Warsaw, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
Madrid, am, 











PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly 
cation for ifvigorating, beautifying, and im ving ¢ gloss and sil 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for ali time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 

trol those physical evils which refined civilization has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of unh»ppy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. 1t wasto relieve these evils that 
Professor Berry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competitors, he now stands alone On that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
Somers pricophectas, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and ligent public. For restoring the hair to its origine] growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a suse remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, sings and 
pay the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and uofailing cure; and 
80 long as 


celebrated embro- 
ken softness to the 


“ Fair tresses man’s imp°rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give asoft. glossy and luxuriant eqgetsanes to the natural drapery of reasou’s throne. 
in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 


AYBR’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


RE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Of all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable, for the cure of pulmo- 
nary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare in its effects with this 
Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
throat where medicine can give relief, this will doit. Ltis pleasant to take, and perfectly 
safe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Familiesthat have known its value will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; elso the Diploma of the Ubio Institute at Cincinnati bas been givento the CHERRY 
PectoraL by their Government in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and useful- 
nese in curing affections ofthe Lungs and Throat. 


Read ths following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Port and City of 
} ST JOHNS, May 8th,1851. 





fo" THE CU 


Dr. J.C. AYER 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what ! toresaw 
from its compvsition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 
I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D., F.R.S. 


See what it has done on a wasied constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 


sand more. : 
Sunbury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
rnia. lreturned to Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhea ceased, but was followed ,by a severe conimens much soreness. 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
w worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa victim of pti I must fess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
frieadsall believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not rective these lines 
did inot regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfully restored, [ attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH, 


Wasuincrton, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a ares rye grave, throug” your instru- 
mentality by the providence of God, I will take the liberty to express to you my graiitude. 
A Cough and the alarming symptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anything like hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “*PecroraL.” It 
to afford immediate relief, and now ina few weeks time has restored me to sound 
If it will do for others Whatit has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 





see 
— 
oO 
Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter’s Charch. 

With such assurance and from such met, no stronger proof can be adduced unlessit be 

from its effects upon trial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. i.yman 
& Co., Montreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Ches. Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines; 
C. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliou & Thornton, Dundas, P. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamilton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton N. B.; 
T Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Morton & Son, Halifax, N. 8 ; T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P. E. Island ; and by ali Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
North America 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BFPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘s obtained among Physicians qaperalty has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonia) of iw 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the matisine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

* It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

t, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescen) 
ltzer Aperient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ i: 
my hands has proved indeed e valuable remedy. Cethartics are generally obnoxious to 

ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
= Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The —_— which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
s offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merite fuily sup. 
t {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1843. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
Fromured and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT 

sold who © and re! y D ist and Apotheca. 

ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. ymrees a 

‘Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-si, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 








FIRE INSURANCB. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAW UP CAPITAL...+e00e.e00++000++£200,000 | SURPLUS AND ResEavep Funp......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Tus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
en —— number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 
ettle all losses. 


DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 

Barciay, Mortimer LiviINGsTON, | Josern GatLLarD, Jr. 
AL Puecpes, Conrap W. Faber, D. F. SANDERSON, 

FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLuAM S. WETMORE, 

Resident , ALFRED PEI.L 

Counsel pina FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


Wixt1aM Nicot, Chairman, 
ER Ewart, Joseph HorRNBY, Deputy Chairman. 


Josera Curistorn 


Brocklebank, John Hore. William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
) Lys stone, John Marriott, George Grant, 
Dey Higgin, Pras. hy Me ’ Lewin Mosiey, 
erman Stolterfont ompey, — 


John § % 
Swinton Boutt, Secretary. — 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WILLIAM Ew ART, M. 
Georce Frepericx Youns, =, Boe Chairman. 


Bir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hot. F. Ponsunby, w 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster MP. | James M. Mocester 
Wrederick Harrison, uUmic Teulon, James Hartley, 


BENJAMIN HENDERSON, ny ia 


M a 
Resid ~~ pean P 


Le a Ae 





Aton. 


LIPS ASSURANCE. 








26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, aD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AND suRPLUs $412,990, 


© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


cal examiners 
Jersey City, and of Ag 
art of the capital is | 


or otherwise. 





hereafter 
loan of one-half the amount 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M, 


Ciiy, and at the Utfice of the different Local Boards and ncies. 
be addressed to 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


JERSEY CITY. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Banu ror THE Wipow anp THE OnrHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW York. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, | Henry Ludlum. 
George Barclay Robert J. Dillon, 
Bamuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Siout, J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON. 

Soesge M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israe] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
, ke., cam be had free of pm hy on Epplication ai No. £7 Washington street, 


ents. 
permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 





are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
‘Age All communications to 


J. LEANDER Caen, Gana. . 





SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


‘CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


jum as lees to the Office. 
premium, or at any re P 

annual — bg apes aos - epee 
nor W e only securit: r uired 
loan will be fem A me se " 


or guaran 
to 
thereon. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 


Office—MonTREAL. 


Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the 
riod to borrow upon interest to the extent 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


—_ INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 


ment of his first 
oe one half of the 


reonal or otherwise; 


of one half the 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Raw: 
E. 8. Symes,’ C. Tabor, ” J. Thompena, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 


Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 


Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. 

T. R. Grassie. J. Strachan, TC. 
Halifax, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 

R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. { Gray, W. Jack. = 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. CF. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


tee 
be lodged with the society, as each 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 





No, 26, Co nnill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


rinciples of this Office are 
—Anoua! Division of profi 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may ju 


With this 





The leading 
each class of ris! 


whose policies amo bew® in force for three years. 


The insured are 
we, i the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
‘o charge made for Renew: 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 5 Grieve, tian, L. O’Brien, J. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. FE. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Havi 
land F 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


- Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

Montreal f ‘wm, Eane, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Ki b 

Halifax, H.6. Pryor, J. Strachan, ‘ me, © 

P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


land, D. Hodgson, 


ohare and Equitable Rates of premium for 


experience from ti 
sully. m time to 


an annual investigation will be mude into each class of ri d 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all pow ky of ine 


from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Sie mship, 


on Wednesday, 2ist July, for Liverpool. 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOR 
After Saloon, ......... 
Fore Saloon, .... beessceceres 
> afew Midship Birth 










o* Pieeeeee 








P CPP OOo eee eweseee tee 


Afler Saloon,..ccc.cccccccsccsccccece 
Fore Saloon, 
7 


afew Midship Birthe.............00..00. 


Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, 
cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. 
te” No Steeage Passengers taken. 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterlin 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to agreement 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primege if paid in New York 
Cents per Pound —— From New York to Liverpo 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. 

mar2—im or in New York to 






YORK. 


K. 


© Oreceeseseeessecsseeen!) Guineas, 


sooo, 13 Guineas, 


evereeeeccer ld Guineas, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


+9 Dollars, 
55 Dollars, 


: 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (lat 
commander of the Great Wesiern and City of Glasgow steamships) will be att. ‘ed 


and all provisions, ex- 


& per ton measurement; 
without Primage, if 
ts = — Dottass and 
, Freight will be taken at 
BBS, BBIGHT & co, vada: 
RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


aid in 
ighty 





throughout the year. 


throughout the year ; touching at Por 





h to land and receive pas 


The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agenc 
are intended hereafter to sail teak New York oa from London onthe fo 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


of the subscribers, 
llowing Thuredays 


sengers 8s usual, viz: 


Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailin 
New York, 4 Loados. ens 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl2°Aug19Dec 9] Feb. 26, June 17 
Northumberland, Lord,’ | Jan 22May 13 Sep 2Dec 23|Mar. 11, July 1, = a 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4 
Victoria, hampion| Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 30/ April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14| April22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8 Oct. 28) May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Sitowels | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11) May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experie . 
-—. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, ke. are Of tbe best dere 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 875. outward, for each adult, with 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible = out 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 

. E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 

ALEX’R WILEY, 

uly 1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER P , 
T Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Thureie, the sth aay, 


She hasexcel‘ent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda... 
Do do St. 

There is e® regular Mail communication 

Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &e. 


The PETREL willtake freight, Apply to 


1852, at no 








on. 


70 


Captain Sampson, will sail for 


between St. Thomas and all the West India 


: F. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
P.S. No Letters or Mails will be recieved on board of the 
Post Office. 


PETREL, except through the 








June 19 











STBAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerty) 
T Steamship new 


“ GLASGOW,” 
ns, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the 24th of June, 1882, at 12 o'clock meu," 
Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms - = $90 00, 
ad do.(Midship do.) - .°< 20 
- 50 00, 


0. oe * arse 
| Stewards fee included.| 
No steers, 


passengers taken. 
These pote include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. McSYMON , 
83 Broadway, N. y 
Intending peseengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





ee 
4 be BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw, 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hal, 
fax to land aod receive Mailsand Passengers. 
Captains. Captaing 
: —— | POrsia..ccccccccscsesscccseccses mm, 
ABIB. ococcccscesscccessecees GO. B, E. Judkirg 
NiAgere..cccccesccccscccsecccoscsesed, Store 
ueiiismnenacrcasteaseanressceced SOL 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their musthead—green on starboard bow—red cy 
port. 


Arabla,..ccccccccssccssccsecoces 
Africa....scccceecsecccsceceess ——= Harrison 
GIUTOPB.....--cceccecesccecsrecess kb. G. Lott 
AMETICA....+-sseececceceseceeeesN. Shannon 





From 

Cambria......+eseceee++BOStOD.coe0- seevecceeees WEANCSARY: ..e00+e05- June 9th 
Asia.....+. evoee New York ....-.ceeeeee- Wednesday .....006- June 16th 

OBLOD ..ceereessecceeees WOGDORdBY..0+..+++-UNe 23d 
Europa,....- eveeeces NOW YOPK...cceeeceees « WOdNOSdBY...+.+++0+-June 30th 
Niagare,...e..e+eseeeee: BOBLON, seseeeeeseneesees WOANCSARYsseeeee+ee-July 7th 
Africa... cecsecceseseece: NOW YOPK .ecccsserecees WOdNOBARY...000++++-J uly 14th 
Canada. .oesesesever sees BOSOM. so eeeseeceeeeeess WEdNCBABY,.0+-.00006 July 2ist 
AGI oo ccc ccccenveeceeess NOW YOK... sececees sees WEAMUBUBYseeee sees. JULY 28th 


Passage from New York or Boston to isreoetienas CADdIN.» o+0+00--o00.M120 


7 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on wens an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 5 
All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post OFricg. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


4 Bowling Green, 
French, German, and other foreign goods brought in common with British 
goods. “poough bills of lading are given Yor 


1852, 






erereanese 





E. CUNARD, 


received and 
in Havre to New 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.,....cccccccccccecseeseccesscecceecsevessessOOpt, Wost, 
PACIFIC, ....cccccccsecccecsscecccecsevsesseseesceseess Capt. Nye, 





ARCTIC. ccccccccccccccs coccccccccccccce coccccccoccess: Capt. Lace. 
BALTIC... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccecccsceccocscess Capt, Comstech. 
ADRIATIC .....cccccccccccccceccsccscees soscoccscvecss COpt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their ac dations for p gers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2, 

An experieaced surgeon will be’attached to each ship 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 





From New York. 


































Wednesdag.... December., 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wedresday.... December 
Saturday ..... January ...... 10th, 1852 Wednesdsy,....January 
Saturday......January......24th, ‘“* Wednesday.... January 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ Wednuesday....February. 
Saturdey ..... February.....2lst, “ Wednesday....F 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ Wednesday.... pe 
Saturday . March... 20a “ Wedneeday.... ‘ <4th, “ 
Saturday ....-.April. Srd, * Wednesday. ..April 7th, “ 
Saturday . April l7th, “ Wednesday April 2ist, “ 
Saturday . .May mm, “ Wednesday... 5th, “ 
Saturday. .May. 15th, ** Wednesday... May 19th, “ 
Saturday. -May. oth, Wednesday... June. . 2d 
Saurday. .June 12h, “ Wednesday... June, 16th, “ 
Saturday June, 26th, “ Wednesday... June Soth, “ 
Saturday. July. 10th, ‘* Wednesday....July. --)4th, “ 
Saturday. -July... 4th, ‘* Wednesday.... July. -- 28th, “ 
Saturday. -August. -7th, “ Wednesday August osbitm, * 
Saturday. Augus 2iet, “ Wednesday.... August. ooo 20th, rs 
Saturday, -September 4th, “ Wednesday....September...... 8th / 
Saturday. September....18th, “ Wednesday... September... 22d, * 
Saturday. October .. 3, * Weduesday....October.......-.-.6th, “ 
Saturday. October. 16th, ‘ Wednesday,....October......-...a0th, “ 
Saturday. -October.. - 30th, “ Wednesday... November,....... 3d, “ 
Saturdey..-... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........17th, “ 
Saturday...... November....27th, ‘* Wednesday....December....... lst, “ 
Saturday..... December....11th, Wedneeday....December,...... 15th, rs 


Saturday......December....25th, 
For freight or paseege, apply to 


Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, 


WARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17)Franklin.... Wednesday........February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14 Humboidt March 4 








Franklin eoee March 33 Franklin April 4 
Humboldt April 10) Humboldt May 9 
Franklin May = 8 Franklin June “ 
Humboldt June 6) Humboldt seve July 7 
Franklin July 8 Franklin cece Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 3): Humboldt seve Sept. 1 
Franklin Aug. 28 Franklin tees Sept. 29 
Humboldt eves Sept, 25 Humboldt cece Oct, a 
Franklin cove Oct. 23 Franklin cece Nov. 24 
Humboldt ease Nov. 20 Humboldt onan Dec. ray 
Franklin © oe Dec. 18 Frauklin coee Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a6 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offerto passengers proceeding 
to Lonion, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or HAVre, ..ses-eseeee+ BID 
From Havre or Southampton to NeW York, csccecccscccccccsesceerecaseees 1 000 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon a 

For freight or passage. apply to 

. — . MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 5S Broac way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southemptos 


jan 24—ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! bere 
arranged for their aes from each port on the Ist, ith, and 26th of every montb, ¢ 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb... o++-Cropper.eesees- Mar. 1....Jul 
Constellation. li 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 
eevee py: Pr Er ed 
Jan 1..May 1...Sep)) 
coceclt soccccedGoveecees 
Feb, 1... 


seevel6 sees 


eee Perrier ire oaee 
Mar, 1. July }..Nov a 












Montezuma 


1 
seesellececeesell 


evccersese LBs veces 


0-0 MBrcccceses 
Mey 1...Sept... 
Manhattan.......++++.H ve ; 
New YOork...seseees.- Briggs..coerseeeFeb 1.....June } ...-Uct 1 16.0 0+4+16+0++" 
West Point.....cccce-AllOM. sccsccsccseccelleccccccecd loose ooscll| sees sedcece v08 oes 
Fidelia.....secscceees POGDODY.cccceccsceeLOrcocees oe LGseeereee+16|-.ApF }.+-AUg }+- 4 

These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of charecier * ent and 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfo 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to ive: ercccocecccccStO 


16, .. ...16 













bed to New ork... ° « 8 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAR N. Y¥. 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liver 


1. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidele 
Isaac Webb, and New York 


GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRHB. 


4° 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master, 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 










16th Jul 
16h November, 


7 


MERCURY, (New clipper. lst March. 16th April, 
Conn, master. . ) let July... oe ; 16th August 

let November eee — — 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April... eocce ay, 
Willard, master. ist ‘Angust.. os cccee } 16th Sepiemdory 


fit December. Sa . eos €16th January. a 
vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 


They are all first class New York built 
rn of and commanded by men of experience a 


comfort and conveni 





trade. The price of ps ‘is $100 without wines or liquors. actual? 
Goods sent to the suboerivers willbe orwarded free from any charge but green 

weaned. BOYD & HI CREN Af warlst. 
auc 2% 


————, 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 














